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Analysis  of  the  Raghu  Vans’ a , a Sanskrit  Poem  of  Kalidasa. — By  the 

Rev.  J.  Long. 

In  reading  through  this  exquisite  poem  in  the  original  last  year,  and 
enjoying  that  delight  which  arises  from  the  perusal  of  genuine  poetry, 
whether  the  soil  that  produced  it  be  India  or  England,  I felt  strongly 
the  need  there  is  of  a guide  to  popular  Sanskrit  books,  pointing  out 
their  chief  design  and  giving  an  outline  of  their  contents.  The  names 
of  Mdgha,  Bhatti,  may  sound  familiarly  to  the  ear,  but  where  are  we 
to  find  a programme  of  their  contents  ? To  meet  this  desideratum 
with  respect  to  one  book,  I here  submit  an  analysis  which  I made  on  my 
perusal  of  this  splendid  monument  of  Kalidasa’s  genius — it  is  merely 
designed  to  show  the  drift  of  the  poem  and  the  subjects  brought  for- 
ward— as  none  but  a poet  can  do  full  justice  to  a poet’s  style.  It  is 
contributed  as  a mite  to  the  important  cause  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

The  poem  of  Raghu  Vans'a  celebrates  the  glories  of  the  race  of 
Rama  of  the  Solar  line,  while  the  Mahabharata,  the  great  Indian 
Epic,  presents  us  with  a lively  portrait  of  the  varied  adventures  of  the 
Pandus  who  gloried  in  being  “the  children  of  the  moon.”  The 
Raghu  Vansa  ranks  among  the  Mahti  Khvyas  or  six  great  poems, 
and  has  been  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  similes  and  the  power 
of  imagination  displayed  by  the  Indian  Shakspeare,  Kalidasa,  who 
exemplifies  in  his  writings  the  truth  of  Coleridge’s  remark  “ the  great 
book  of  nature  has  been  the  music  of  gentle  and  pious  minds  in 
all  ages.” 

No.  LVI, — New  Series.  3 e 
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A Latin  translation  was  published  by  Stenzler  in  1832,  but  by  aim- 
ing at  strict  literality,  the  spirit  of  the  poem  has  been  almost  extin- 
guished in  the  letter.  His  Latin  style  is  very  inelegant  and  very 
deficient  in  perspicuity,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  as  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  translation  as  of  the  original.  It  retains 
to  a great  extent  the  absurd  system  of  the  pandits  in  grouping  a number 
of  words  together.* 

To  Kalidasa  has  been  assigned  the  title  of  the  Indian  Shakspeare 
on  the  authority  of  that  prince  of  critics.  Sir  W.  Jones.  Schlegel  writ- 
ing of  Kalidasa’s  works,  remarks  : “ the  Drama  of  Sakuntala  presents 
through  its  oriental  brilliancy  of  colouring,  so  striking  a resemblance  on 
the  whole  to  our  romantic  Drama,  that  it  might  be  suspected  the  love 
of  Shakspeare  had  influenced  the  translator,  if  other  orientalists  had 
not  borne  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  translation.”  Shakspeare  was 
once  as  little  noticed  as  Kalidasa  is  now,  but  with  the  advance  of  Orien- 
tal literature  he  is  destined  “ to  emerge  into  universal  celebrity.”  Both 
Kalidasa  and  Shakspeare  brought  the  Drama  to  perfection  out  of  their 
own  original  stores,  independently  of  all  models  of  Grecian  authors.  In 
the  case  of  both  “ their  lives  remain  almost  a blank,  and  their  very  name 
a subject  of  contention.”  Shakspeare  was  neglected  in  England  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  liberal  arts  and  litera- 
ture were  proscribed  as  if  opposed  to  Christianity,  but  to  use  the 
beautiful  language  of  Schlegel  “ his  fame  was  awhile  obscured  only  to 
shine  forth  again  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  with  more 
than  its  original  brightness,  and  since  then  it  has  but  increased  in 
lustre  with  the  course  of  time ; and  for  centuries  to  come,  it  will  like 
an  Alpine  Avalanche  continue  to  gather  strength  at  every  moment  of 
its  progress.”  So  will  it  be  with  Kalidasa : the  educated  natives 
of  this  country  are  now  all  seized  with  Anglo-mania,  as  were  our 
forefathers  with  the  classic  mania,  but  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when 
the  importance  of  forming  a vernacular  literature  on  the  Oriental  model 
will  be  felt,  and  as  Germans  brought  prominently  to  view  in  England 
the  beauties  of  Shakspeare,  so  probably  will  European  Orientalists  bring 
in  India  those  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

There  is  one  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  however,  on  whose  ears 

* In  1849,  a translation  of  the  Raghu  Vansa  was  made  into  modern  Greek  and 
published  by  Mr.  Typaldo,  Ephore  of  the  Library  at  Athens. 
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the  name  of  Kalidasa  strikes  no  responsive  chord : we  refer  to  those 
called  “Young  Bengal,”  and  to  the  alumni  of  English  Colleges:  we 
quote  the  sentiments  of  a native  writer  in  an  able  paper  on  the  Dra- 
matic Literature  of  the  Hindus,  published  in  the  Calcutta  Literary 
Chronicle.  “ While  the  Hindu  youth  should  enrich  his  fancy  with 
Shakspeare’s  images,  and  strengthen  his  intellect  by  Bacon’s  aphor- 
isms, it  runs  to  his  scandal,  that  he  should  neglect  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  own  country.  The  most  advanced  students  in  English 
literature  have  evinced  a profound  ignorance  of  Hindu  poetry  aud 
science,  and  some  have  added  to  the  faults  of  negligence  and  inatten- 
tion, the  crimes  of  misrepresentation  and  caricature.” 

We  now  proceed  to  our  analysis  of  the  Raghu  Vansa  ; we  shall  adhere 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  mould  of  expression  of  the  original : — 

The  subject  of  this  poem  treats  of  the  race  of  Raghu  who  duly  kept 
the  sacred  fire,*  collected  wealth  for  the  sake  of  distributing  it,  and 
sought  marriage  solely  to  obtain  offspring  : let  the  good  who  are  arbiters 
of  vice  and  virtue,  as  fire  is  of  gold,  deign  to  hear  the  account.  From 
Vaivasvata  the  seventh  of  Manu’s  line,  the  first  of  kings,  ns  Om  is  first 
of  words,  sprang  Dilip,  the  moon  to  kings  as  is  the  moon  to  the  milky 
sea,  with  breast  like  a bull  and  arms  like  the  sala’s  boughs  ; yet  his 
intelligence  equalled  his  physical  strength  ; he  was  the  subject  both  of 
awe  and  admiration  to  his  subjects.  Dreaded  yet  loved,  like  ocean’s 
depths  at  once  with  pearls  and  monsters  filled.  ’Twas  for  his  peo- 
ple’s good  alone  his  royal  revenues  were  collected  as  the  sun  drinks 
earth’s  moisture  up  to  pour  it  back  a thousand-fold. 

He  preserved  his  power  by  two  means.  With  a mind  much  versed  in 
the  holy  books,  and  his  good  old  age  occupied  in  learning  and  devotion, 
old  age  came  on  him  without  decay.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
people : their  natural  fathers  only  gave  them  birth  : robbery  existed 
only  as  a tale  that  is  told  : a distinguished  man,  though  a foe,  was 
prized  by  him  as  medicine  is  by  a sick  man,  while  he  rejected  a bad 
man,  though  a relative,  as  a finger  bit  by  a serpent.  Earth  girdled 
by  its  ocean  fine  he  governed  as  a town. 

* The  Agnihoma  or  oblation  of  fire  is  not  observed  now  in  any  part  of  Bengal  : 
Raja  Krishna  Ray  of  Nuddea  was  the  last  we  have  heard  of  who  engaged  in  it.  It 
was  one  of  those  links  which  probably  connected  primitive  Hinduism  with  the 
Sabaean  system  of  Persia. 
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But  Sudakhina,  his  consort,  of  the  royal  line  of  Magadha,  was 
greatly  beloved  ; the  king,  however,  mounted  on  the  chariot  of  desire, 
longed  to  have  another  self  produced  from  her.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
son  therefore,  he  laid  the  burden  of  his  state  affairs  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  ministers,  and  accompanied  by  his  queen  proceeded  to  the  her- 
mitage of  Vashishta.  Blessings  were  poured  upon  them  from  the 
towns  which  they  had  ruled,  the  old  herdsmen  came  with  their  pre- 
sents of  fresh  butter,  while  the  royal  pair  questioned  them  on  the 
names  of  the  trees  which  lined  the  roads.  They  moved  in  spotless 
beauty  as  the  moon  with  Chitra,  beaming  in  a pure  and  cloudless 
heaven. 

* O’er  them  played  the  blissful  breezes,  breathing  Shala’s  odours  round, 

Fell  the  fragrant  flower-dust  o’er  them,  danced  the  rows  of  forest  trees  : 
Pleased  they  heard  the  peacocks’  voices,  shrill  resounding  on  the  way, 

Still,  as  rolled  the  sounding  chariot,  lifting  up  their  heads  to  gaze  : 

Steadfast  on  the  chariot  looking  pairs  of  antelopes  they  saw, 

In  whose  large  and  glossy  eyeballs  mirrored  they  themselves  appeared, 

In  a line  the  cranes  were  flying,  gently  murmuring  overhead 

Like  an  arch  enwreath’d  with  garlands,  baseless,  hanging  in  the  sky, 

Softly  swept  the  breezes  with  them,  ominous  of  good  success. 

The  king  beguiled  the  journey  in  pointing  out  different  objects  to 
his  spouse,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  hermitage,  where  holy 
Rishis  were  piling  wood  and  fruit  and  kusa  grass,  which  they  brought 
from  the  forest’s  depths  ; the  entrance  was  thronged  with  deer  ruminat- 
ing as  familiarly  as  if  they  had  been  the  Rishis’  children  : while  the 
Muni’s  daughters  watered  the  trees  speedily,  lest  their  presence  should 
scare  away  the  birds. 

“ By  the  sacred  offerings,  odour,  and  the  smoke  the  breeze  conveyed, 

From  the  holy  fire  there  blazing,  they  were  purified  anon.” 

The  royal  pair  clasped  the  Muni’s  feet,  and  received  a blessing.  The 
king  then  proceeded  to  state  the  sources  of  his  grief,  through  want  of 
a son. 

* These  lines  are  from  a Metrical  translation  of  the  1st  book  made  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  few  Missionaries  in  India  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
Sanskrit,  a language  which  is  the  keystone  to  the  Hindu  religion  and  usages,  the 
knowledge  of  which  gives  weight  to  Europeans  among  natives,  and  which  is  the 
parent  of  the  chief  Indian  Vernaculars  and  the  fount  for  technical  terms. 
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Yet  what  is  Earth  to  me  with  all  its  lovely  isles,  its  precious  gems, 

When  never  from  thy  daughter  here,  a child — another  self — has  sprung. 

The  Manes  of  my  fathers  see  the  Shraddha’s  offering  must  expire  ; 

Scarce  can  they  now  partake,  but  turn  in  sorrow  from  the  sacred  cake, 

And  all  the  holy  water  too,  which  1 have  poured,  must  cease  to  flow  : 
Foreseeing  this  they  drink  it  now,  all  tepid  by  their  woeful  sighs.” 

The  Rishi  having  heard,  remained  fixed  for  a short  time  in  medi- 
tation,— still  as  a lake  in  which  the  fishes  enjoy  the  repose  of  sleep, — 
and  thus  replied  : Thou  wert  once  returning  home  to  thy  wife  after 
worshipping  Indra  and  seeing  Surabhi  resting  under  the  shade  of 
the  Kalpataru,  thou  didst  not  pay  her  honour  due  ; on  this  she  pro- 
nounced a curse,  “ Be  without  offspring  until  you  learn  to  respect 
mine.”  The  curse  was  not  heard  by  thee  owing  to  the  noise  made 
by  the  elephants  splashing  in  the  waters  of  the  heavenly  Ganges,  thou 
canst  not  now  see  Surdbhi  as  she  dwells  in  Patala  guarded  by  fierce 
serpents,  but  respect  her  offspring  as  her  substitute.  As  he  finished, 
Kamadhenu*  the  offspring  of  Surabhi  made  her  appearance  emerging 
from  the  forest  depths,  when  called  by  name. 

4 Brown  was  her  hue,  all  beautiful,  soft,  polished,  like  the  freshest  spray  ; 

Gleamed  on  her  forehead  a white  mark,  as  the  new  moon  in  twilight  gleams.” 

44  The  dust  excited  by  her  hoofs  the  body  of  the  monarch  touched, 

And  gave  a purity  as  if  the  king  had  bathed  in  holiest  spot.f 

The  king  was  directed  to  conciliate  Surdbhi  in  every  possible  way. 

Move  onwards,  when  she  moves  : whene’er  she  rests,  rest  thou  beside  her  there  ; 
Recline,  when  she  is  pleased  to  couch : drink,  wheresoe’er  thou  seest  her  drink, 
And  to  the  border  of  the  wood,  let  thy  queen  also  follow  her, 

With  punctual  care,  at  noon : and  so,  still  meet  her  in  the  eventide. 

The  king  and  queen  soon  after  retired  to  repose  in  a hut  of  leaves 
where  Kusa  grass  bestrewed  the  floor. 

At  early  dawn  the  cow  proceeded  to  the  forest,  the  queen  followed  her 

* Kamadhenu  the  cow  of  plenty  : like  44  the  wishing  cap”  of  fairy  tales,  she 
could  give  whatever  was  asked. 

f This  reminds  one  of  the  Mohammedan  notions,  that  if  water  is  not  at  hand  to 
perform  an  oblation,  sand  will  suffice,  just  as  the  Hindus  burn  their  dead  on  the 
banks  of  the  old  Ganges  near  Baripur  to  the  South  of  Calcutta  though  there  is  not 
a drop  of  water  in  the  ancient  bed. 
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track,  the  dust  of  which  was  consecrated  by  her  hoofs,  as  the  Smriti 
follows  the  Vedas,  so  the  lord  of  the  earth,  having  his  hair  fastened 
with  braids  made  from  creeping  plants,  followed  the  cow  like  a shadow, 
stopping  where  she  stopped,  sitting  where  she  sat,  fetching  water  for 
her,  presenting  her  with  wisps  of  grass  and  guarding  her  from  noxious 
flies  : at  his  approach  the  trees  joined  in  acclamation  mingled  with  the 
songs  of  birds  ; the  tender  creeping  plants  waving  in  the  wind  shed 
flowers  on  him  ; the  deer  beheld  him  without  dismay : the  woodland 
gods  sang  his  praise  in  reeds  inflated  by  the  wind  in  their  shady 
recesses : while  the  breeze  charged  with  the  odour  of  the  waving  trees 
and  moistened  by  the  drops  of  water  from  the  mountains,  breathed  on 
him  in  a refreshing  stream  : the  flowers  sprang  up  at  his  feet,  while 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  abandoned  their  ferocity.  At  sunset  the  cow 
returned,  the  Raja  following  behind,  like  works  accompanying  faith  ; 
the  lands  were  gradually  becoming  shrouded  iu  darkness,  while  herds  of 
boars  ascended  from  the  jheels,  peacocks  were  looking  for  their  aerial 
nests,  and  stags  were  assembling  on  the  grassy  meads.  The  queen 
drank  in  with  eager  eye  the  approach  of  the  king,  while  the  cow 
shone  between  both  as  day  mid  morn  and  night.  Thrice  seven  days 
thus  passed  in  attendance  on  the  cow : one  day  as  she  was  browsing 
near  Ganga’s  banks,  a ravening  lion  sprang  from  a cavern’s  mouth 
and  carried  her  off.  The  moanings  of  the  cow  drew  the  attention  of 
the  king,  who  immediately  bent  his  bow,  but  his  right  hand  re- 
mained as  immoveable,  as  if  it  had  been  a mere  picture.  Though 
obstructed  in  his  efforts  the  king’s  wrath  burned  as  fierce  within,  as 
that  of  a snake  whose  poisonous  power  is  restrained  by  incanta- 
tions and  herbs.  The  lion  then  addressed  the  banner  of  the  line 
of  Manu  in  these  words : “ Protector  of  the  earth,  vain  is  thy  ef- 
fort, the  wind  can  uproot  the  forest  trees,  but  cannot  move  the 
mountain  top.  I am  Kumbhodara,  you  see  the  Devadaru  tree  before 
you  which  was  once  adopted  by  S'iva,  but  her  bark  being  once  rubbed 
by  an  elephant’s  forehead,  I have  been  transformed  into  a lion  in 
order  to  scare  away,  wild  elephants.”  The  king  offered  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  lion’s  hunger  by  giving  his  own  body,  provided  he 
would  release  the  cow,  but  this  the  lion  with  teeth  glistening  so  bright 
as  to  disperse  the  darkness  of  the  cavern,  firmly  refused,  saying,  O Lord 
of  animals,  it  is  far  better  that  one  cow  should  be  slain  than  that  the 
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father  of  his  people  should  perish.  The  mountain  also  by  the  echo 
from  its  hollow  caverns  responded  to  the  same  opinion,  but  the  ruler 
of  earth  moved  by  the  wistful  looks  of  the  cow,  answered  her  thus : 
as  a protector  from  death,  the  Khshatrya  won  his  high  name  through 
the  world,  what  has  he  then  to  do  with  life  when  his  soul  is  tarnished 
by  dishonour  ? if  you  wish  not  to  slay  me,  yet  have  regard  to  my  fame  ; 
so  saying  he  presented  his  body  as  an  offering  to  the  lion  ; at  that 
instant  the  Vidyadharas  from  the  skies  rained  flowers  on  the 
guardian  of  his  subjects  as  with  averted  face  he  awaited  the  onset  of 
the  lion,  and  a voice  sweet  as  nectar  said,  Arise,  my  child ; he  saw 
only  the  cow  before  him  who  said,  I have  tried  thy  mercy  and  fidelity 
by  the  spectral  appearance  of  a lion,  mention  now  thy  wishes.  With 
clasped  hands  the  monarch  replied  : Grant  me  a son,  the  propagator  of 
my  race  and  endowed  with  immortal  fame.  The  cow  assented,  and 
directed  him  to  drink  her  milk  from  a leafy  vessel.  The  king  of  kings 
with  face  radiant  as  the  moon  returned  to  the  hermit’s  cave  and  to 
his  spouse  communicated  all  concerning  the  preferred  favours.  In 
obedience  to  Vashishta’s  order  he  drank  the  milk  left  by  the  calf ; 
after  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice  to  their  own  capital  they  re- 
turned on  the  morrow’s  dawn,  having  previously  paid  reverential  salu- 
tation by  an  oblation  to  Agni  and  Arundhati,  the  calf  and  cow.  As  they 
sped  on  their  way,  their  ears  were  soothed  by  the  sound  of  the  chariot 
as  it  proceeded  in  its  course  ; with  waving  banners  the  citizens  joyfully 
welcomed  them,  their  eyes  drinking  eagerly  of  bliss  in  beholding  the 
king  with  body  emaciated  from  desire  of  offspring,  who  appeared  to  his 
subjects  as  the  rising  moon,  the  monarch  of  the  herbs.  The  queen 
soon  conceived  to  the  joy  of  her  subjects. 

Sudakshina  gave  signs  of  pregnancy  joyful  to  her  husband  as 
the  face  of  the  rising  moon  to  friends ; with  features  pale  as  the 
lodhra  tree,  she  appeared  as  night  on  the  approach  of  morn,  when 
the  moon  gives  a sickly  ray  and  the  stars  can  be  numbered  in  the 
sky  ; all  her  longings  were  gratified  by  the  monarch  of  Aude,  who 
regarded  his  wife  in  her  pregnant  state  like  the  Sami  tree  charged 
with  hidden  fire  or  the  stream  of  Saraswati,  which  winds  its  way 
beneath  earth’s  surface  ; she  increased  in  size  like  the  heaven  charg- 
ed with  clouds  ready  to  burst  in  fertilizing  showers.  On  the  birth 
of  a son  the  celestial  quarters  shone  with  auspicious  light,  the  gales 
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wafted  a sweet  fragrance,  the  fire  in  waving  flames  towards  the 
right  consumed  the  holocaust,  while  all  things  boded  felicity  on  the 
birth  of  one  who  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  world.  With  eyes 
immoveable  as  the  lotus  sheltered  from  the  breeze,  the  lord  of 
the  world  drank  rapture  from  the  face  so  fair  of  his  son,  nor  could 
he  control  himself  any  more  than  ocean’s  massy  waves  on  seeing 
the  queen  of  night  the  moon.*  The  natal  ceremonies  being  finished 
by  an  anchorite  brought  from  the  sacred  wood,  Dilip’s  son  shone  out 
as  a gem  dug  from  the  stone,  with  radiance  issuing  from  the  polisher’s 
hand  : a general  gaol  delivery  was  proclaimed  : he  named  him  Raghu 
signifying  he  should  go  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Vedas,  and  the 
despatching  of  the  enemies.')' 

After  the  ceremony  of  the  tonsure,  Raghu  entered  by  a knowledge 
of  letters  as  through  the  mouth  of  a river  into  the  ocean  of  words  ; 
as  the  sun  with  his  horses  swift  as  wind  passes  through  the  regions  of 
air,  so  he  passed  through  the  four  sciences  of  Logic,  Ethics,  History 
and  the  Vedas. X He  was  soon  married  and  the  king  relieved  his 
shoulders  of  some  of  the  burthen  of  state  affairs  by  making  him 
co-ruler.  One  day  while  making  a sacrifice  of  a hundred  horses,  Iudra 
carried  off  the  horse  by  the  power  of  Nandini.  Raghu  acquired  the 
faculty  of  seeing  invisible  things,  and  he  immediately  recognised  by 
his  hundred  eyes  unblinking,  and  his  green  steeds,  that  the  spoiler  was 
Indra,  he  addressed  him  on  the  evil  he  had  done,  but  Indra  replied 
that  he  alone  was  entitled  to  sacrifice  one  hundred  horses.  On  this  a 
battle  fierce  ensued,  arrows  flying  about  in  all  directions  horrid  as  the 
view  of  serpents  winged.  Indra  with  his  shower  of  arrows  tried  to 
kill  him,  but  as  vain  as  the  cloud  by  its  waters  strives  to  extinguish  the 
lightning  which  has  issued  from  its  bosom.  The  combat  lasted  loug, 
and  Indra  admiring  his  valour  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he 
would  ask  except  the  horse.  Raghu  returned  home.  Dilip  determined 
to  ascend  to  heaven  on  a ladder  made  from  the  merits  of  his  ninety- 

* This  seems  to  imply  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  attraction.  A similar  passage 
occurs  in  the  Raj  Tarangini.  When  we  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  mysteries  of 
knowledge  were  shrouded  from  the  vulgar  eye  in  ancient  times,  it  is  not  improbable 
the  law  of  gravitation  may  have  been  one  of  those  known  to  the  priests. 

-)•  Respecting  the  naming  of  children,  see  Manu  II.  30. 

X Like  the  quadrivium  of  the  middle  ages. 
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nine  sacrifices,  therefore  recalling  his  mind  from  sensible  objects,  he 
delivered  the  white  umbrella  to  his  son  and  according  to  the  vows  of 
the  family  of  Ikshaku,  when  the  days  of  youth  melt  away,  he  entered 
with  his  wife  the  forest  shades  where  holy  Munis  dwell. 

llaghu  in  possession  of  his  paternal  throne  shone  illustrious,  as 
at  the  close  of  day  does  fire  receiving  the  rays  deposited  by  the  solar 
orb ; when  the  kings  heard  that  he  had  been  established  on  the  throne; 
the  fire  of  affection  before  wrapped  in  smoke,  burst  forth  into  flames  : 
now  Lakshmi  canopied  him  with  her  lotus-made  umbrella.  The  citi- 
zens rejoiced  in  his  advent  as  if  Indra’s  banner  had  been  unfurled  : he 
was  a general  favourite  on  account  of  the  justice  of  his  punishments, 
equable  as  the  south  breezes,  neither  hot  nor  cold.  As  in  possession  of 
the  Sakakar  (a  fragrant  mango)  the  loss  of  flowers  remains  unfelt,  so 
did  the  citizens’  regret  towards  the  sire.  Raghu  though  gifted  with  an 
acute  power  of  vision  from  eyes  which  stretched  towards  the  ears,  yet 
possessed  still  greater  from  books,  which  indicated  things  the  most 
minute.  On  his  countenance  lighted  up  with  a glow  of  kindness  men 
gazed  as  on  the  full  orbed  moon,  while  his  beauty  surpassed  autumn 
with  its  lotus-shades  and  fans  of  budding  grass.  Women  reclining 
under  the  sugar-cane’s  shade  sang  his  praises,  commencing  with  his 
natal  time.  As  tranquil  moves  the  ocean  after  Agastya’s  rise,  so  trem- 
bled the  enemies  on  the  appearance  of  Raghu. 

Autumn  rendering  the  rivers  fordable  and  drying  up  the  muddy 
paths,  incited  him  to  undertake  an  expedition.  The  waving  flames  on 
the  right,  arising  from  the  sacrificial  lustration  of  horses,  as  if  with 
outstretched  hand,  presented  to  him  victory.  Raghu,  having  then 
fortified  his  city,  set  out  with  veteran  troops  on  the  conqueror’s  route. 
On  beholding  him  the  city  matrons  besprinkled  him  with  grain  as  the 
drops  of  water  from  the  milky  ocean  fall  on  Vishnu,  raised  by  the  power 
of  Mandara  Mount.  Like  Indra,  his  first  march  was  towards  the  East, 
daunting  the  enemy  with  banners  waving  in  the  wind  ; with  the  dust 
of  his  chariots  and  his  cloudlike  elephants  he  blended  earth’s  soil 
with  the  sky ; the  barren  deserts  flowed  with  streams,  the  rivers  gave 
way  as  with  his  mighty  troops  he  moved  to  the  East,  like  Bhagi- 
ratha  conducting  Ganga’s  stream  from  S'iva’s  head.  As  by  the  march 
of  elephants  the  trees  lay  strewed  and  scattered  all  around,  so  lay  the 
monarchs  whom  he  encountered  in  his  route : conquering  all  the 
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Eastern  regions,  he  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  mighty  ocean  darkling 
with  the  palm  trees’  shade.  The  Suhmi  bending  to  the  conqueror  as 
reeds  to  the  torrent’s  fury,  escaped  destruction.  Having  conquered 
the  Bengalis  who  trusted  in  their  ships,  he  erected  pillars  of  victory  on 
the  islands  of  the  Ganges. 

Having  passed  the  Kapisa  river  by  elephants,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  people  of  Utkal  (Orissa)  Raghu  arrived  at  Kalinga.  Mount 
Mahendra  received  from  him  a shock,  as  from  the  Mahut’s  goad  the 
stubborn  elephant’s  head.  Kalinga’s  monarch  mighty  in  elephants  in 
vain  attacked  Raghu,  like  Indra  attempting  to  cut  his  wings.  The 
soldiers  decorating  the  place  with  betel  leaves,  toasted  their  success  iu 
wine  of  Nalikera;  but  Raghu  desiring  victory  only  for  the  sake  of 
justice  took  possession  of  no  land.  Then  to  Agastya’s  land  he  march- 
ed skirting  the  shore,  fringed  with  fruitful  betel  palms.  The  sol- 
diers occupied  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  Malaya  hills  where  doves 
flit  in  spicy  groves.  The  elephants  had  their  temples  fragrant  from 
the  dust  of  sandal  wood  which  they  had  raised  in  their  march.  The 
Pandu  kings  rendered  homage  to  Raghu  by  gems  collected  from  the 
ocean’s  bed  where  Tamraparna  rolls  its  waves.  Having  refreshed 
himself  near  the  shore  on  the  Malaya  and  Dardura  sandal-covered 
hills,  the  paps  of  earth,  he  lined  with  troops  the  Sabya  hill,  from 
which  ocean  had  retired  far  and  left  earth’s  bosom  bare  ; the  soldiers 
then  marched  on  to  subdue  the  Western  people.  The  dust  from  the 
Ketak  tree  raised  by  the  winds  from  the  Mural  river  served  to  polish 
the  soldier’s  armour,  the  tinkling  coats  of  mail  drowned  the  sound  of  the 
betel  trees  agitated  by  the  wind.  Old  ocean  retired  at  Ram’s  request, 
but  to  Raghu  she  gave  as  her  tribute  dominion  over  Western  kings. 
The  Trikuta  mount  cut  by  the  tusks  of  maddened  elephants  afforded 
victory  pillars. 

In  his  battle  with  the  Western  people  he  could  only  recognise  the 
enemy  by  the  twang  of  the  horny  bow,  so  dense  the  dust  lay  round. 
The  bearded  heads  strewed  thick  the  ground.  In  vineyards  fair  the 
soldiers  wearied  with  warfare  refreshed  themselves  with  wine.  To  the 
region  of  Kuvera  the  monarch  proceeded ; he  carried  off  the  people  by 
his  arrows  which  dispersed  them  as  rapidly  as  the  sun  the  water  by  his 
rays.  His  horses  refreshed  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Sindhu ; 
the  people  of  Kamboj  were  as  little  able  to  stand  his  charge  in  battle 
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ns  the  Aleshoilh  trees  to  resist  the  elephant’s  mighty  force.  Raghu 
ascended  the  summits  of  Gauri’s  parent  (Himalaya)  which  seemed 
loftier  from  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  march  of  his  troops  ; 
the  winds  whispering  through  the  reeds,  wafted  drops  of  Ganges 
water : the  herbage  at  night  by  its  brilliancy  served  the  soldiers  in- 
stead of  lamps.  In  Raghu’s  battle  with  the  mountain  tribes  fire 
flashed  from  the  concussion  of  spears  and  arrow-heads.  Raghu 
passed  by  Lauhitya,  the  lord  of  the  Prayjyotish  trembled,  he  then 
proceeded  thence  to  Kamarup,  the  Raja  of  which  presented  him  with 
elephants  and  laid  oblations  of  gems  at  his  feet.  On  his  return  the 
dust  of  chariot  wheels  fell  on  captive  kings  umbrella-less,  he  distributed 
all  his  wealth  among  the  Brahmans  ; as  the  good,  like  clouds,  only  re- 
ceive to  give  again. 

By  him  whose  age  succeeded  to  childhood,  the  night  was  spent 
sleepless,  anxious  to  possess  that  gem  of  a girl  : early  in  the  morning  he 
was  roused  by  the  songs  of  the  Vaitalika  chaunting  “ Oh  king,  fair  as 
the  moon,  the  moon  is  setting ; yonder  the  sun  arises,  expand  your 
pupils  which  move  so  beautiful  in  the  eyes,  as  the  bee  amid  the  lotus 
flower  of  lovely  eyelids  fair.  Aja  rises  and  dressed  in  suitable  costume 
he  entered  the  Hall  of  Election. 

Aja  entered  the  assembly  of  kings,  brilliant  as  forked  lightning  amid 
a range  of  resplendant  clouds,  or  as  the  Kalpa  Druma  among  the  lesser 
trees  of  paradise,  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  him.  Immediately  after 
amid  lines  of  monarchs  of  the  solar  and  lunar  race,  with  clouds  of  wav- 
ing incense  and  the  clang  of  trumpets — entered  the  bride  in  her  four- 
wheeled  chariot  in  nuptial  vest  arrayed  ; on  her,  the  fairest  of  Brahma’s 
creatures,  the  minds  of  one  hundred  kings  were  fixed,  their  bodies  alone 
remained  on  their  thrones. 

Then  Sunanda,  guardian  of  the  Antapura,  in  manly  accents  introduced 
to  Indumati  the  king  of  Magadh,  “ Protector  of  the  poor,  the  justest 
king  on  earth,  as  night,  though  fair  with  thousand  stars,  by  luua  only 
is  illuminated,  a perpetual  worshipper  of  Indra.  If  O Queen,  you  give 
him  your  hand,  you  will  present  an  oblation  of  joy  to  the  eyes  of  the 
ladies  of  Pushpapura,  sitting  to  gaze  at  you  from  the  windows  of  the 
palace.”  But  without  words,  by  a nod  with  unbent  body,  the  Virgin, 
from  whose  head  the  faded  chaplet  of  Madhuka  had  fallen,  to  him 
refusal  gave.  Then  the  holder  of  the  cane,  as  the  wavy  line  of  water 
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raised  by  wind  bears  the  swan  in  Manasa  lake  to  another  lotus,  conduct- 
ed the  royal  maid  to  another  unsuccessful  suitor,  the  king  of  Anga, 
famed  among  the  immortals  for  his  beauty,  whose  elephants  w'ere  tamed 
by  men  who  have  written  a code  of  instructions  on  the  subject. 

Next  came,  bright  as  the  risen  moon,  Avanti’s  lord,  of  long  arms 
broad  chest  and  slender  waist,  noted  for  the  line  of  kings  that  fol- 
lowed in  his  conquering  train.  He  like  the  sun  on  lotus  flowers  shed 
the  rays  of  his  favours  on  his  friends,  but  withering  looks  he  gave  to 
his  enemies  as  the  sun  dries  up  the  muddy  lake.  To  him  succeeded 
the  king  of  Anurupa  Kartavirjya  the  conqueror  of  Ravana,  but  he  was 
as  little  acceptable  to  the  maid  as  in  autumnal  time  the  lunar  orb  to 
lotus  beds.  Him  followed  the  king  of  Srusena,  the  abode  of  virtue  ; 
in  his  house  his  beauty  was  as  pleasing  as  the  lunar  beams  to  the  eyes, 
but  as  a river  in  its  flow  to  the  ocean  passes  by  the  mountain  in  its 
course,  so  the  royal  maid  passed  over  the  Raja. 

Him  followed  Kalinga’s  monarch,  lord  of  Mahendra,  whose  arms 
retain  the  traces  of  the  twanging  bow,  a dweller  on  the  ocean  where 
the  dashing  waves,  louder  than  the  trumpet  sounding  the  hours,  gleam- 
ing through  the  windows,  awake  from  sleep ; the  shore  resounds  with 
the  rustle  of  palm  leaves,  while  from  other  isles  the  winds  waft  the 
fragrance  of  the  groves  of  clove — he  was  rejected.  Next  came  Pandu’s 
king  with  garlands  decked  of  yellow  sandal  leaves,  as  Himalaya,  king 
of  mountains,  tinged  with  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  but  he  made  no 
more  impression  on  the  maid  than  the  lunar  ray  on  lotus  leaves,  un- 
closed, save  when  the  sun  appears. 

When  the  torch  of  the  maid’s  presence  was  held  up  to  a suitor,  he 
was  cheered,  but  on  her  passing  by  he  sunk  again  into  the  darkness  of 
despair.  As  she  came  to  Raghu’s  son,  he  stood  in  suspense  which  was 
soon  removed  by  the  agitation  of  her  right  hand.  As  bees  once 
lighting  on  the  Sahakdr  tree  desire  no  other,  so  the  maid  allowed  no 
other  monarchs  to  approach.  Sunanda  now  announced  the  ancestry 
of  Aja,  “ Sprung  from  Dilip,  the  light  of  his  race  : during  his  reign  there 
was  such  security  that  not  even  the  breeze  would  disturb  the  garments 
of  a woman  sleeping  on  the  high  road,  much  less  would  a man  extend  a 
hand  of  violence  : his  son  Raghu  gave  away  for  religious  objects  all  his 
store  of  wealth  having  only  earthen  vessels  left,  his  glory  reached 
the  skies  and  ocean’s  deep  recesses,  from  him  is  Aja  sprung,  a suitable 
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match  for  you : let  the  diamond  be  joined  with  gold.”  The  maid,  her 
countenance  radiant  with  love,  as  with  the  bridal  garland  accepted  the 
youth ; unable  to  speak,  her  wishes  were  expressed  by  the  erection  of 
her  hair  through  pleasure ; on  the  youth’s  neck  she  placed  the  yellow 
garland  fair.  “Behold  the  rains  of  the  lunar  orb  joined  with  the  moon 
free  from  clouds.  Behold  Ganga  mixed  with  the  ocean,  receptacle  of 
waters  such  exclamations  burst  from  all  the  citizens.  On  one  side 
stood  the  joyful  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  on  the  other  the  gloomy 
circle  of  kings,  the  assembly  resembled  a lake  where  at  early  dawn  the 
lotus  blooms,  while  the  waterlilies  are  buried  in  slumber. 

The  royal  pair  entered  the  streets  of  Yidarbha  which  were  strewed 
with  branches  of  trees  and  shaded  from  the  heat  by  martial  banners. 
The  women  having  left  their  other  occupations,  crowded  to  the  windows 
to  gaze,  all  their  senses  were  concentrated  in  the  eye  ; Bhoja  Raja  of 
Yidarbha  having  handed  down  Aja  from  an  elephant,  conducted  him 
into  the  house,  and  seated  him  on  a throne,  loaded  him  with  diamonds, 
the  Argha  and  Madhuparka,  a pair  of  silken  garments,  which  having 
put  on,  Aja  went  to  Indumati,  drawn  as  is  the  ocean’s  wave  to  shore, 
by  the  influence  of  the  lunar  orb.  Then  the  priest  of  Bhoja,  having 
offered  ghi  and  other  things  to  Agni,  which  he  made  a witness,  united 
the  pair  in  wedlock.  The  bride  of  partridge  eyes  cast  grains 
into  the  flames,  from  which  a wreath  of  smoke  arose  encircling 
her  ears  as  with  a garland  fair.  The  royal  pair  mounted  on  a golden 
seat  were  sprinkled  with  moistened  grains  by  heads  of  families  and 
aged  matrons.  The  rejected  kings  hiding  their  wrath  under  the  guise 
of  joy,  resembled  a tranquil  lake  beneath  whose  surface  alligators  lurk. 
Bhoja  Raja  accompanied  Aja  for  three  days  and  then  returned.  The 
rejected  kings  then  anxious  to  carry  off  the  jewel  bride,  beset  king 
Aja’s  way,  who  received  the  attack  of  his  royal  foes  as  Sone  with 
swelling  waves  mingles  with  Bhagirathi’s  stream  ; then  foot  met  foot, 
horse  horse,  and  chariot  chariot,  each  engaged  in  single  combat.  The 
lineage  of  the  combatants  could  not  be  heard  by  the  trumpeter’s  voice, 
but  written  on  the  arrows  they  were  announced  to  the  foe. 

Clouds  of  dust  wrapped  in  a veil  the  sun  ; fish-emblazoned  banners 
imbibing  this  dust  appeared  as  real  fishes  drinking  turbid  water.  In  this 
darkness  arising  from  dust  obstructing  the  path  of  the  eyes,  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  wounds  of  horses,  men  and  elephants,  which  resembled 
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the  solar  orb  newly  risen.  The  heads  cut  off  by  arrows  appeared  as 
fruits  cut  from  the  stalks  ; the  fallen  helmets  strewed  the  ground  as 
cups  with  blood  bedewed,  the  battle  field  appeared  a banquet  of  the 
dead.  Host  encountered  host,  like  ocean’s  swelling  waves  impelled 
by  winds  in  front  and  rear ; as  smoke  dispelled  by  wind,  so  fled  the 
troops  of  Aja  Raja,  but  he  stood  firm  as  a fire  inkindled,  checking  the 
band  of  kings  as  a mighty  boar  the  ocean’s  flood  in  the  Kalpa  Yuga. 
With  royal  heads  he  strewed  the  ground  whose  lips  in  anger  bit  retained 
a reddened  flush.  His  car  with  weapons  pierced,  he  was  only  to  be 
be  known  by  its  top,  as  the  dawn  of  day  on  a morning  when  the  solar 
orb  has  just  arisen.  Applying  shell  to  mouth  Aja  blew  the  blast  of 
victory  ; his  coward  soldiers  heard  the  sound  of  the  Raja  who  appeared 
among  conquered  kings  as  the  moon  glittering  in  the  midst  of  sleeping 
lotuses.  With  arrows  dipped  in  royal  blood  Aja  wrote  on  the  banners 
of  the  conquered  foe  : “ To-day  by  Raghu’s  son  ye  are  bereft  of  glory, 
but  through  his  clemency  not  of  life.”  Indumati’s  countenance  freed 
from  fear  of  the  enemy  resumed  its  wonted  brightness,  as  a mirror 
when  the  vapour  of  the  breath  has  passed  away  ; though  full  of  joy, 
yet  overcome  with  shame,  she  addressed  not  her  beloved  herself,  but 
through  the  voice  of  friends,  as  the  earth  watered  with  recent  rain 
addresses  the  clouds  through  the  cry  of  peacocks.  Aja  placing  his  left 
foot  on  the  necks  of  the  kings,  led  away  his  bride  to  receive  the  salu- 
tation of  Raghu,  who  then  retired  to  the  forest ; for  those  of  the  solar 
race  when  they  find  a prop  to  their  family,  no  more  remain  in  domes- 
tic life. 

Then  Raghu  to  his  son  who  wore  the  marriage  thread,  delivered  up 
the  earth.  Aja’s  piety  and  military  spirit  united,  resembled  fire  and 
wind  conjoined  ; the  long-armed  king  as  a new  wedded  bride  enjoyed 
the  rule  of  earth.  Each  citizen  thought  himself  the  special  object  of 
the  monarch’s  love,  none  felt  himself  neglected,  as  ocean  receives 
within  his  embrace  a hundred  rivers.  In  moderation  neither  too  strict 
nor  too  soft,  he  governed  other  kings,  as  breezes  bend  the  trees,  but  do 
not  eradicate  them.  Raghu  like  Dilip’s  sons,  designed,  in  dress  of 
bark  arrayed,  to  seek  the  hermits’  cooling  shades,  but  Aja  with  pearl 
encircled  crown  entreated  him  to  desist ; but  as  a serpent  his  slough  re- 
sumes not  again,  so  he  his  regal  power ; entering  the  fourth  order  he 
dwelt  with  senses  subdued  without  the  city’s  walls,  his  suu  had  set 
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and  Aja’s  risen  in  the  firmament.  Aja  to  re-acquire  an  invincible 
kingdom  associated  himself  with  ministers  skilled  in  politics  ; Raghu 
to  attain  a kingdom  undecaying  in  the  skies  united  himself  to  holy 
men.  The  one  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  occupied  the 
seat  of  judgment,  the  other  to  devote  himself  to  meditation  occupied 
the  seat  purified  by  kusa  grass.  The  one  by  his  power  reduced  kings 
beneath  his  sway,  the  other  by  meditative  power  subdued  the  five 
airs  of  his  body.  Aja  exercised  the  six  royal  qualities  Sandhi,  bigraha, 
jana,  asanna,  daidhya,  ashray ; Raghu  achieved  the  three  qualities, 
satya,  raja,  tama,  and  esteemed  gold  equal  to  clay.  Raghu  thus 
passed  a few  years  viewing  terrestrial  things  with  indifferent  gaze 
until  by  the  force  of  sacred  meditation  he  attained  to  the  Supreme 
Purusha  (Spirit)  dwelling  beyond  darkness  ; his  son  paid  the  last  rites 
to  his  remains  which  were  interred.*  Shortly  after  this  was  born 
Das'aratha,  bright  as  the  sun,  the  father  of  Rama.  Aja  when  by  the 
study  of  the  Vedas,  by  sacrifice,  and  a son,  he  had  discharged  his  debts 
to  the  Rishis,  Gods  and  Pitris,  shone  forth  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  free 
from  eclipse  ; he  used  his  power  to  free  the  wretched  from  fear ; not 
merely  his  wealth  but  his  virtues  were  at  the  service  of  others.  As 
Indumatl  walked  with  her  husband  in  a grove,  she  fell  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  husband  clasping  to  his  bosom  his  lifeless  spouse  appeared 
as  the  moon  at  morning  tide  covered  with  spots,  as  iron  becomes  soft 
by  heat,  so  lost  he  his  native  courage  and  made  the  following  lament : 
* A garland  soft  my  wife  has  killed,  thus  death  destroys  the  soft  by  soft : 
as  I have  seen  the  lotus  killed  by  liquid  snow  ! Why,  without  bidding 
me  farewell,  have  you  departed  into  another  world  from  whence  you  will 
not  return  ? not  as  yet  has  the  perspiration  from  my  embrace  been 
dried  up  from  your  forehead,  and  thou  art  dead,  alas!  the  unsubstantial 
nature  of  the  body  ; thy  speechless  face  covered  with  dishevelled  locks, 
torments  me  like  the  solitary  lotus  sleeping  at  night  in  which  the  bee 
has  ceased  its  hum.  Oh  beloved,  awake  and  dispel  my  sorrow,  as  the 
plant  the  midnight  darkness  of  the  caverns  in  the  Himalayan  mount ; 
*he  wind  waving  thy  locks  entwined  with  flowers,  casts  on  my  mind 

* The  Hindu  notion  is  to  burn  the  bodies  of  ordinary  persons  as  fire  is  consi- 
dered to  purify  them,  but  the  corpses  of  Yogis  or  devotees  are  not  burnt  as  being 
considered  purified  already. 
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a hope  of  thy  return.  Night  after  its  separation  returns  to  the 
moon,  its  mate  to  the  Chakravaka,  but  thou  wilt  never  return,  thy 
tender  limbs  were  hurt  reclined  on  a bed  of  freshly  gathered  leaves, 
how  will  they  bear  the  funeral  pyre  ? Thy  lively  voice  thou  hast  left 
behind  with  the  kokils,  thy  amorous  gait  with  the  swans,  thy  trembling 
looks  with  the  stags,  thy  mirthful  gestures  on  the  plants  gently 
agitated  by  the  wind.  Thou  hadst  resolved  to  unite  in  wedlock  the 
Sahakar  and  Priyanga  trees,*  but  thou  hast  departed  without  com- 
pleting the  ceremony.  The  Asoka  tree  pouring  forth  its  leaves  like 
flowers,  remembers  the  pressure  of  thy  feet.  Pleasure  has  departed, 
the  song  has  ceased,  the  seasons  are  without  song,  the  need  of  song 
has  ceased  and  my  bed  is  deserted.  O wife  of  my  house,  companion, 
friend  and  loved  pupil  in  song,  what  has  not  been  snatched  away  by 
death  which  has  taken  you  away,  all  my  pleasures  were  seated  in 
thee  alone !’ 

The  king  with  his  lament  caused  even  the  trees  to  shed  their  resinous 
tears.  His  spouse  was  torn  from  his  embrace  and  committed  to  the 
pyre  made  of  agallochum  and  sandal.  Having  performed  after  ten  days 
the  obsequies  of  her  of  whom  nothing  was  left  except  her  virtues,  he 
entered  the  city  without  her,  fading  as  the  face  of  the  moon  when 
night  departs.  The  goad  of  sorrow  tore  his  heart  as  tears  the  temple’s 
court  the  fig  tree’s  branch.  Having  instructed  his  son  Das'aratha  in  the 
duties  of  empire  he  determined  to  deliver  himself  by  starvation  from 
the  habitation  of  his  body,  afflicted  with  disease,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  Sarayu,  where  he  was  numbered  among  the  immortals 
having  rejoined  his  loved  spouse  fairer  than  in  life. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Das'aratha,  the  conqueror  of  his  senses  by 
meditation,  borne  in  his  mighty  car,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. From  his  rewarding  labour  at  a suitable  time,  he  received  from 
the  wise  the  title  of  the  destroyer  of  fatigue.  In  his  land  disease 
fixed  not  its  foot,  it  afforded  richest  fruits,  bright  as  the  immortals. 
In  his  equity,  in  raining  down  riches,  and  restraining  the  wicked  he 

* It  is  a custom  among  the  Hindus  to  plant  the  five  trees  Asvat,  Bat,  Jayanti, 
Asoka,  Svami  in  a circle,  and  to  make  offerings  to  them,  as  they  consider  that  as 
long  as  these  trees  remain  so  long  the  offerer  will  remain  in  heaven.  There  is  now 
a law  suit  pending  in  one  of  our  courts  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  trees  hav- 
ing been  mutilated. 
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rivalled  Kama,  Kuvera  and  Varuna,  and  the  sun  in  splendour.*  Neither 
the  delight  of  hunting,  or  gambling,  or  wine  sweet  as  the  lunar  rays, 
withdrew  him  from  business.  Towards  transgressors  his  heart  was  of 
iron.  He  conquered  the  ocean,  whose  waves  like  drums  resound  in 
lofty  sounds  the  tidings  of  his  victories.  Hundreds  of  captive  mon- 
archs  in  their  prostration  illuminated  his  feet  with  the  diamond  rays 
that  flashed  from  their  diadems  which  dispersed  them  as  rapidly  as 
"Sol  the  water  by  his  rays.”  His  horses  refreshed  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sindhu  ; the  people  of  Kamboj  were  as  little  able  to  stand 
his  charge  in  battle  as  the  Akshodht'cez  to  resist  the  elephant’s  mighty 
force.  The  descendant  of  Raghu  ascended  the  summits  of  Gauri’s 
parent  (Himalaya)  which  seemed  loftier  from  the  clouds  of  dust  raised 
by  the  march  of  his  troops ; the  winds  whispering  through  the  reeds 
wafted  drops  of  Ganges  water : the  herbage  at  night  by  its  brilliancy 
served  the  soldiers  instead  of  lamps.  In  his  battle  with  the  mountain 
tribes,  fire  flashed  from  the  concussion  of  spears  and  arrow  heads. 
At  the  close  of  the  sacrifice  he  soothed  the  Khetriyas,  grieved  at  the 
great  slaughter,  by  giving  them  high  honours  aud  allowed  them 
to  return  to  their  wives  languishing  after  long  absence,  the  Khetriyas 
having  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  not  to  be  touched, 
but  as  an  act  of  grace,  proceeded  to  their  homes. 

But  Das'aratha  amid  all  prosperity  did  not  enjoy  that  light  called  a 
son,  which  destroys  the  darkness  of  sorrow  ; in  expectation  long  he 
dwelt  like  ocean  before  its  churning,  the  production  of  gems  not  hav- 
ing yet  taken  place ; as  travellers  tired  with  heat  seek  the  shelter  of  a 
shady  tree,  so  resorted  the  gods,  vexed  by  Ravana,  to  Vishnu,  who  sat 
with  eyes  like  the  opening  lotus,  with  garb  dyed  in  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  like  an  autumnal  morning  soothing  to  the  eye.  With  eyes 
brilliant  after  the  slumber  of  religious  abstraction  had  been  over, 
Bhrigu  and  the  other  Rishis  in  songs  of  praise  addressed  the  con- 
queror of  the  Asurs  : — “ Hail  in  the  threefold  form  of  creation,  pre- 
servation, and  destruction.  As  celestial  water  which  has  only  one  taste 

* It  is  singular  how  a radiant  light  has  been  associated  by  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity with  the  bodies  of  illustrious  men,  here  with  Das'aratha.  The  Arabic  writers 
connected  a brilliant  light  with  Muhammad. 

Scripture  states  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  shall  shine  in  heaven  like  the 
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assumes  others  in  different  localities,  so  thou,  unchanged  in  different 
qualities,  takest  different  states.  Immeasurable  yet  measuring  the 
world,  free  from  desire  yet  imparting  it,  unconquered  yet  conqueror, 
unmanifested  yet  the  source  of  all  external  manifestation.  Of  one 
form  yet  vested  with  various,  like  the  variation  of  crystal  owing  to 
superadded  colour  : dwelling  in  the  heart  yet  not  near,  old  yet  not 
growing  old  : omniscient,  yet  not  known,  the  home  of  all  things  yet 
self-existent : ruler  of  all,  subject  to  no  ruler  : one,  yet  of  multiplied 
forms  : praised  in  seven  hymns,  sleeping  on  the  waters  of  the  seven 
oceans,  whose  mouths  of  fire  shining  with  seven  fires  are  the  refuge  of 
the  seven  worlds.  The  ways  that  lead  to  bliss  though  in  books  diverse 
yet  in  thee  converge  as  Ganges’  streams  in  the  ocean’s  waves.  As  gems 
are  more  valuable  than  the  ocean,  as  its  effulgence  is  brighter  than  the 
sun,  so  are  thy  deeds  far  superior  to  praise.” 

The  gods  declared  the  danger  impending  from  a Rakhasa  as  from 
ocean  threatening  in  a deluge  to  inundate  its  shores.  To  this  Vishnu, 
whose  voice  drowns  the  roar  of  ocean  proceeding  from  the  caves  of  the 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  shore,  replied — I know  the  three  worlds  are 
oppressed  by  this  Rfikhasa,  but  through  the  favour  conferred  on  him 
by  his  Creator  his  violence  is  tolerated  by  me  as  is  that  of  the  sandal- 
wood by  the  snake,  but  I shall  become  incarnate  as  the  son  of  Das'a- 
ratha,  and  shall  cut  off  his  head  like  lotus  tops  in  the  field  of  battle 
— wherefore  let  the  holy  souls  who  in  the  fields  of  air  beholding  his 
chariot,  wished  to  hide  themselves  in  clouds,  now  cease  their  fear.  On 
these  nectarious  words,  the  fruits  of  the  gods,  withered  by  the  dryness 
of  Ravana,  became  moist  ; the  gods  followed  Vishpu  as  the  trees  the 
wind  along  the  flowers. 

For  the  attainment  of  his  wishes  Das'aratha  the  ruler  of  men  per- 
formed once  a sacrifice  ; from  its  fire  proceeded  an  awful  form  which 
spoke  these  words  : — 

“ At  the  due  time  a son,  dispersing  darkness  as  the  herbs  the  gloom 
of  night  and  the  mountain  darkness,  will  be  born.”  The  father  seeing 
his  fair  body  gave  him  the  name  of  Rama,  a sign,  that  by  the  light  of 
his  fame  he  will  illuminate  Raghu’s  family,  by  his  splendour  the  lights 
in  the  lying-in  chamber  were  paled. 

His  mother  became  thin,  as  the  Ganges  stream  is  feeble  in  autumn 
alter  its  swelling  torrents. 
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At  this  time  also  Bharata  was  born,  the  ornament  of  his  mother  as 
moderation  is  of  prosperity.  Sumitra  also  gave  birth  to  twins  as  the 
cultivated  knowledge  is  the  parent  of  wisdom  and  humility.  On  the 
birth  of  Rama  all  the  kings  in  terror  of  Ravana  breathed  as  through  an 
atmosphere  free  from  dust.  The  fire  was  darkened  by  no  smoke  and 
the  suu  shone  in  his  splendour  : flowers  were  rained  from  the  heavenly 
tree  : as  the  consecrated  ghi  swells  the  sacrificial  flame,  so  was  Rama 
and  Lakshman’s  natural  modesty,  increased  by  instruction,  united  in 
love,  as  the  wind  and  fire,  the  ocean  and  the  moon.  Refreshing  as 
are  at  the  close  of  the  hot  season  days  dark  with  clouds,  so  cheered 
they  the  minds  of  their  subjects,  they  soothed  their  father  by  their 
virtue  as  ocean  with  its  gems  consoles  the  Lord  of  the  world. 

At  the  request  of  Vishvamitra  Rama  and  Lakshmana  were  granted 
to  him  to  remove  the  hinderances  to  performing  the  sacrifices  ; as  they 
moved  on  their  way  equipped  with  bows,  the  clouds  rained  flowers, 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey  were  relieved  by  words  of  ancient  days, 
amid  the  songs  of  birds  and  fragrance  from  the  dust  of  flowers.  The 
Rakhasi  TMaJca,  of  a colour  black  as  midnight,  having  human  skulls 
as  earrings  and  dead  men’s  clothes  as  a robe,  quick  as  a wind  from  a 
cemetery,  commenced  an  attack,  having  dead  men’s  intestines  wound 
round  her  legs ; but  an  arrow  from  Rama  soon  despatched  her  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  lord  of  life.  The  prophet  Vishvamitra  gave  to  Rama 
then  a dart  powerful  by  mantras  to  kill  demons,  as  the  diamond  receives 
from  the  sun  a lustre  powerful  to  kindle  wood.  After  this  entering  a 
forest  whose  trees  joined  their  branches  like  hands  together,  the  brothers 
protected  the  seer  from  danger,  as  the  sun  and  moon  the  earth  from 
darkness.  Rakhasas  disturbed  the  sacrifices,  Raina  with  his  bow  pros- 
trated the  son  of  Tadaka ; though  heavy  as  a rock,  he  fell  like  a fading 
leaf ; Janaka,  king  of  Mithila  on  this  invited  them  all  to  Mithill. 
On  the  way  the  sin-destroying  dust  of  Rama  restored  the  wife  of  Gau- 
tama. Janaka  w'as  surprised  that  the  beardless  Rama  designed  to  draw 
his  bow,  yet  he  believed  him  possessed  of  power  as  the  flame,  though 
little  as  the  firefly,  gives  the  power  of  ignition.  The  hands  of  attendants 
like  masses  of  clouds  brought  the  splendid  bow,  which  though  hard  as 
a rock  was  bent  by  Rama  as  easily  as  Kama  Deva  bends  his  bow  of 
flowers  ; to  him  as  a reward  for  his  strength  Janaka  delivered  his  daugh- 
ter. 
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Das'arntha  leading  troops  whose  dust  snatched  away  the  solar  rays, 
beset  the  city  in  friendly  bands,  the  marriage  of  men  and  women 
took  place  like  the  union  of  a crude  noun  with  its  suffixes.  Das'a- 
ratha  returned  on  the  march,  the  winds  blowing  against  his  soldiers, 
tree-like  banners  disturbed  them  as  a river  bursting  its  banks  the 
plain,  the  sun  was  wrapped  in  a halo,  the  clouds  of  evening  were  red 
like  garments  dipped  in  blood,  the  wolves  sent  forth  a horrid  howl, — 
omens  disregarded.  Before  them  an  awful  form  appeared  wearing  the 
paita,  a sign  of  his  father  being  a Brahman,  and  bearing  the  bow',  the  sign 
of  his  mother  being  a Khetriya,  the  union  of  the  two  resembled  that  of 
sandal-wood  with  a snake.  On  his  right  ear  he  wore  a necklace  of  aksha 
seeds.  To  Das'aratha  the  name  of  Rama  and  Parasurama  suggested  joy 
and  terror  as  that  of  a necklace  of  gems  and  the  serpent’s  gem.  Parasu- 
rama thus  addressed  Rama,  “ as  a sleeping  serpent  is  roused  by  the  blow 
of  a stick  so  is  my  anger  by  your  fame  : the  horn  of  my  strength  is 
broken  by  your  bending  Janaka’s  bow  : the  greatness  of  fire  is  tested 
by  its  burning  in  the  ocean  as  in  dry  grass,  therefore  bend  my  bow.” 
Him  answered  Rama  by  bending  the  bow — on  this  the  splendour  of  his 
face  paled,  as  the  sun  at  evening  in  the  time  of  full  moon,  while  Rama 
brightened  as  the  lunar  orb,  but  Rama  pardoned  him,  for  the  brave 
respect  merit  even  in  a vanquished  foe.  Grateful  as  is  the  fall  of  rain 
to  a tree  on  fire,  so  was  the  victory  of  Rama  to  his  father  who  received 
him  as  it  were  again  to  life.  Then  the  lord  of  the  earth  having  stopped 
some  nights  in  serais,  on  the  road  entered  Ayodhya,  whose  women  from 
their  windows  gazed  with  lotus-eyes  on  the  daughter  of  Janaka. 

Das'aratha  was  near  the  period  of  his  bodily  extinction,  like  the  light 
of  a lamp  at  the  morning  dawn:  old  age  in  the  guise  of  grey  hairs 
whispered  into  his  ears,  Deliver  your  office  to  Rama.  The  bare  rumour 
of  this  rejoiced  the  citizens  as  much  as  a water  course  does  the  garden 
plants,  but  Kaikaleya  according  to  promise  required  Rama’s  exile  for 
fourteen  years  : Rama  submitted,  the  colour  of  his  face  remained  the 
same  in  his  dress  of  bark  as  in  his  festal  garb  ; with  Sita  and  Laksh- 
mana  he  entered  at  the  same  time  the  Dandaka  forest  and  the  heart 
of  every  true  man.  Das'aratha  went  to  heaven.  Bharata  went  to  Rama 
who  had  been  married  to  the  throne,  who  refused  to  return  but  by 
request  gave  to  Bharata  two  slippers  as  tutelary  guardians.  Rama  lived 
on  forest  food,  sometimes  reclining  under  the  tree’s  broad  shade  in  the 
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two  arms  of  Sit&  : but  Rama  soon  left  Chitrakote  noted  for  its  cuckoo 
songsters,  and  proceeded  to  the  south,  dwelling  on  the  way  in  hermits’ 
cells  as  the  sun  in  the  autumnal  signs  : his  perfumed  limbs  emitted 
such  an  odour  as  to  allure  the  bees  from  the  flowers.  As  Rahu  ob- 
structs the  moon,  so  did  a Rakhasa,  brown  as  the  cloud  of  evening  ; he 
was  soon  killed  and  buried,  to  prevent  his  polluting  the  land  with  his 
stench.  Rama  remained  in  Panchavati  not  passing  the  prescribed  limits — 
a barrier  like  the  Vindhya  mount.  As  a snake  tortured  with  heat  draws 
near  to  a tree  in  the  Malaya  mountains,  so  did  Ravana’s  sister  Surpa- 
naka  tortured  by  love  approach  to  Rama,  even  in  the  presence  of  Sita  ; 
for  woman’s  love  when  strong  regards  not  time.  Rama  of  bull-like 
shoulders  said,  I have  a wife,  address  my  brother : she  rejected  by  him 
again  went  to  Rama,  like  a river  laving  both  banks.  But  the  laughter 
of  Sita  swelled  her  with  rage  as  the  rising  moon  excites  ocean’s  waves 
lying  unruffled  by  the  wind.  She  said,  Your  laughter  is  like  the  con- 
tempt shown  by  a tigress  to  the  stag  : she  who  before  spoke  in  sweet 
accents  like  the  cuckoo’s  voice  now  sent  forth  the  howl  of  a she-wolf, 
and  suspended  in  the  air,  with  fingers  armed  with  crooked  nails  and 
thick  as  a knotty  reed,  she  menaced  the  brothers  with  her  army  of 
Rakhasas,  but  from  the  showers  of  Rama’s  arrows  the  trunks  of  the 
whole  slept  to  rise  no  more  in  the  shade  of  vultures.  Surpanaka  alone 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale  to  Ravana,  who  thought  the  feet  of  Rama  would 
soon  be  on  his  ten  heads  ; in  the  form  of  a stag  he  snatched  away  Sita. 
Rama  formed  a friendship  with  the  monkey  Sugriva  for  the  rescue  of 
Sita. 

In  the  city  of  Lanka  surrounded  by  Rakhasas,  Ilanuman  discovered 
Sita  resembling  the  sensitive  plant  surrounded  by  poisonous  herbs.  Rama 
through  love  of  his  wife  thought  that  crossing  the  ocean  to  Lanka  was 
only  passing  a narrow  trench.  An  army  of  monkeys  accompanied 
him  along  earth’s  back,  and  through  the  paths  of  air  over  the  salt 
waves  he  threw  a bund  and  besieged  the  city  Lanka,  his  apes  making 
as  it  were  a second  golden  wall ; Rama  mounted  a chariot,  the  banner 
of  which  was  moved  by  the  waters  of  the  celestial  Ganges,  he  grasped 
the  lance  of  India  which  repelled  darts  as  easily  as  lotus  leaves  : the 
arrow  of  Rama  piercing  Ravana’s  breast  entered  the  earth  as  if  to  bring 
news  pleasing  to  the  snakes  ; as  a mound  between  two  infuriated  enemies 
so  hung  the  power  of  victory  poised  between  both.  The  gods  and  Asuras 
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showered  on  both  flowers.  A club  of  Kutasalmal  furnished  with  iron 
nails  was  hurled  at  Rama,  but  with  semi  lunar  arrows  he  cut  off  this  club 
as  quickly  as  a plantain  bud.  And  at  the  same  time  the  hope  of  the 
Rakhasas,  the  hundred  heads  of  Ravana  were  cut  off  at  oue  blow,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  the  sun’s  image  reflected  one  hundred  ways 
by  the  flickering  waves,  a shower  of  flowers  followed  by  a swarm  of  bees 
was  poured  on  the  head  of  Rama  by  the  gods.  Rama  returned  to  his 
city. 

Vishnu  taking  the  name  of  Rama  passed  through  his  region  (the  air) 
the  quality  of  which  is  sound,  and  thus  addressed  his  wife  : — “ Behold 
the  foaming  waters  divided  by  my  bridge  as  the  aether  (the  road  of 
light)  in  autumn  time  exhibits  the  brilliant  stars, — ocean  is  the  parent 
of  the  solar  rays  the  ministers  of  fire  : like  Vishnu  its  form  can  be 
limited  neither  by  number  or  quantity — in  the  ocean,  are  animals  which 
spout  torrents  of  water  on  high,  snakes  which  rise  to  inhale  the  air 
blowing  from  the  shore  and  shine  with  their  diamouds  reflecting  the  solar 
rays — as  a brazen  line  on  a chariot  wheel,  so  appears  dark  with  Tamala 
trees  the  narrow  shore  of  the  briny  ocean  black  with  ranges  of  Tamala 
and  palm  trees.  The  wind  from  the  shore  wafts  the  fragrance  of  the 
Ketaka.  In  our  celestial  car  wafted  we  arrived  at  the  ocean’s  shore 
planted  with  betelnuts  bending  under  their  load  of  fruit.  Oh,  thou 
stag-eyed,  the  cloud  having  the  lightning  as  its  bracelet  becomes  your 
ornament — the  bark-clad  hermits  dwell  in  the  Dandaka  forest  where 
the  creeping  plants  by  their  shoots  indicated  your  abduction, — there 
is  the  heaven-touching  summit  of  the  Malayan  mountain  where  in 
your  absence  I could  not  endure  the  scent  of  the  Kadamha  flowers 
with  half-opened  leaves,  nor  the  pleasing  screams  of  the  peacocks  or 
the  noise  of  the  clouds  reaching  from  their  caves,  then  was  I vexed 
by  the  beauty  of  your  eyes  dark  with  the  smoke  of  matrimonial 
flames,  then  I beheld  the  ruddy  geese  inseparable  iu  affection  giving 
to  each  other  the  lotus  leaves,  the  tender  plants  of  Asoka  with  flowers 
pendant  as  breasts  were  embraced  by  me  iu  your  absence.  Then  near 
the  banks  of  the  Godavari  I returned  tired  from  hunting,  refreshed  by 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  waters,  reclining  my  head  on  thy  bosom  I 
slept  in  the  reedy  forests  ; there  is  the  river  Mandakiua,  with  crystal 
streams  which  seen  at  a great  distance  seems  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain like  a string  of  pearls  on  the  neck  of  the  earth — in  this  forest  are 
trees  which  produce  fruit  without  the  previous  mark  of  flowers.” 
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After  this  Rama  alighted  from  his  car  on  a ladder  of  crystal.  As 
the  moon,  the  queen  of  stars  mounts  the  evening  clouds  distinguish- 
ed for  their  gleaming  lightning,  so  did  the  chief  of  Raghu’s  race 
climb  his  car  marked  with  a standard  floating  in  the  wind.  Bharata 
admired  Sita  rescued  by  Rama  as  the  departure  of  the  rainy  season 
frees  the  brightness  of  the  moon  from  the  mass  of  clouds.  Rama 
proceeded  to  the  forest  near  Audhe  furnished  with  tents. 

Das'aratha  being  dead,  and  Rama  in  the  woods,  their  wives  lamented, 
sad  as  two  creeping  plants  on  the  tree  they  clung  to  being  cut,  the  cold 
tears  of  joy  were  mixed  with  warm  sobs  like  the  streams  flowing  from 
the  snowy  mountains  united  with  the  warm  current  of  the  Ganges 
and  Sarayu.  In  water  brought  in  golden  vessels  the  senior  counsel- 
lors finished  the  inauguration  of  Rama  which  was  begun  in  woman’s 
tears,  water  was  fetched  from  rivers  and  lakes  which  fell  on  Rama’s 
head  as  cloud  water  on  the  Yindhya  mountains,  he  entered  the  city 
of  lofty  gates  amid  showers  of  moistened  grain.  Like  locks  of  human 
hair  arose  the  wavy  lines  of  the  smoke  of  incense  burnt  in  the  houses. 
Sita  shining  bright  as  fire  sat  beside  Rama  who  entered  the  house  of  his 
father  who  survived  only  in  his  picture.  The  past  sufferings  in  the 
forest  afforded  in  the  houses  ornamented  with  pictures  only  pleasure 
on  the  recollection.  Sita  with  her  soft  look,  and  face  pale  as  the  shur 
tree,  without  words,  indicated  to  her  lord  her  pregnancy  the  source  of 
joy.  Rama  at  this  time  mounting  his  roof  which  reached  the  clouds, 
beheld  his  city  and  the  citizens  delighting  in  the  royal  parks.  But 
on  hearing  from  his  confidants  that  his  citizens  doubted  the  purity  of 
Sita,  his  heart  became  lacerated  as  iron  struck  by  an  iron  club,  his 
mind  wavered  to  and  fro, — but  glory  being  preferable  to  life  he  prefer- 
red repudiating  his  wife.  He  stated  to  his  brothers  called  together, 
See,  said  he,  the  stain  cast  on  me  as  on  a mirror  from  a cloudy  wind, 
though  knowing  her  to  be  innocent,  yet  I feel  the  slur  ; men  attach  a 
stain  to  her  as  they  consider  the  earth’s  shadow  a spot  on  the  moon. 
His  brother  conducted  Sita  to  the  forests,  little  knowing  that  her  husband 
had  been  changed  from  the  celestial  tree  into  a tree  whose  leaves  had 
been  paved  with  swords.  When  Sita  alighted,  her  brother-in-law  de- 
clared Rama’s  message  weighty  as  a mighty  cloud  raining  stones.  Like 
a plant  smitten  with  terror  as  by  a wind  to  the  ground,  she  sighed  like 
a lamb  with  open  mouth — in  sympathising  sorrow  the  peacocks  ceased 
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to  dance,  the  trees  cast  their  flowers,  and  the  goats  rejected  the  cropped 
grass.  The  hermit  who  had  gone  forth  to  collect  sacred  grass  and 
flowers  beheld  her  as  a bird  stricken  by  the  hunter.  Valmiki  conduct- 
ed her  in  the  evening  to  his  hermitage  where  deer  reclined  and  deli- 
vered her  to  holy  women — they  gave  her  at  the  end  of  the  dav  a tent 
lightened  with  a lamp  of  ingud  oil,  a sacred  skin  serving  her  as  a 
couch.  Rama  on  hearing  of  his  wife,  poured  forth  tears  as  the  moon 
does  snow  in  the  month  of  Paus. 

The  lord  of  the  ocean-encircled  land  hearing  that  the  Rakhasa 
Lavana  attacked  the  seers  living  along  the  Jumna  sent  his  brother  to 
subdue  them.  lie  proceeded  through  forests  laden  with  flowers  breath- 
ing sweet  odours  : the  army  co-operated  with  him  as  in  the  verb 
adhydyan  the  preposition  adhi.  Lakshmana  spent  a night  in  the 
forest  shades  with  Valmiki  where  Sita  gave  birth  to  twins.  The  next 
day  appeared  Lavana  black  as  smoke,  with  hairs  red  as  flame,  moving 
among  his  troops  as  the  blaze  of  a funeral  pile,  he  wrenched  a lofty 
tree  as  easily  as  grass  and  hurled  it  at  Lakshmana,  but  it  was  severed 
in  two  by  his  arrows,  while  an  arrow  pierced  the  giant,  he  fell,  bring- 
ing terror  to  the  earth  and  removing  the  terror  of  the  hermits  ; flocks 
of  birds  pounced  on  the  dead  Rakhasa  and  showers  of  flowers  fell  from 
heaven  on  Lakhsmana’s  head  which  was  erect  in  its  strength  but  low 
in  modesty.  After  this  Lakhsmana  founded  the  city  Mathura,  from 
the  roofs  of  which  he  beheld  the  Jumna  flow  by,  adorned  by  the 
Chukravdkas,  wreathed  as  hairs  of  the  earth  with  a golden  fillet.  Rama’s 
sons  sang  the  deeds  of  their  father  which  soothed  their  mother,  the 
deer  listening  to  the  song.  A sacrifice  was  appointed,  Kusa  and  Lava 
singing  the  Ramayana  of  Valmiki,  Rama  and  the  assembly  listened  with 
rapture  like  a forest  district  unruffled  by  the  wind,  dripping  with  the 
dews  of  morn.  Next  day  Sita  with  her  two  sons  came  from  the  her- 
mitage of  Valmiki.  With  gentle  mien,  clad  in  red,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  her  feet,  Sita  came  forward  and  was  acquitted,  the  spectators  stood 
with  downcast  head  bending  as  stalks  of  rice  laden  with  fruit.  Sita 
drinking  pure  water  exclaimed,  I am  free  from  this  sin  and  appeal  to 
thee,  O earth,  to  receive  me  to  thyself;  so  saying  a light  burnt  from  a 
chasm  in  the  ground,  the  goddess  earth  appeared  and  with  her  she 
descended  to  the  lower  regions.  Rama  tried  in  vain  to  recover  her, 
but  the  love  he  had  for  Sita,  he  now  reposed  in  the  sons.  Yam 
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appeared,  directing  Rama  to  enter  heaven  ; Lakhsmana  at  this  time  died 
on  Sarayu’s  banks,  Rama  finding  that  one-fourth  part  of  him  had  thus 
gone  to  heaven,  stood  tottering  like  virtue  standing  on  three  feet.  At 
the  time  of  his  ascent  all  Aurlhe,  except  the  houses,  proceeded  out  to 
see  it,  his  footsteps  were  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  the  citizens  big 
as  the  flowers  of  the  Kadamba,  regretted  by  the  rayats  to  whom  his 
kindness  had  long  been  great.  Kusa,  Rama’s  son,  succeeded  him,  the 
other  brothers  kept  within  their  respective  spheres  as  the  ocean  within 
its  shores.  As  Kusa  lay  one  night  awake  in  his  bed  chamber,  the 
lamp  burning  with  still  flame,  he  beheld  a woman  with  the  shape  of  a 
shadow  on  a mirror,  having  a countenance  of  woe. 

She  announced  herself  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city  deserted 
by  its  ruler  of  the  solar  race,  in  consequence  of  which  the  portals  fell 
to  ruin  like  the  end  of  day  when  the  sun  sets  behind  the  western  hills, 
and  the  clouds  are  scattered  by  the  wind — in  the  royal  paths  where 
wandered  once  the  wanton  girls  of  shining  feet,  the  dogs  now  hunt  for 
food ; the  water  which  once  in  the  tanks  struck  by  the  hands  of 
females  gave  forth  the  souud  of  the  lute,  now  sends  out  the  bellowing 
of  wild  oxen  ; on  the  steps  once  trod  by  the  yellow  feet  of  fair  women, 
the  tigresses  now  place  their  blood-stained  track  on  the  statues  of 
females  now  faded  and  covered  with  dust. 

The  tiles  were  so  stained  from  time  and  covered  with  seeds  as  to  give 
no  reflection  of  the  moon’s  rays  though  bright  as  gems  : wild  monkeys 
pluck  the  plants  formerly  cropped  by  playful  girls.  The  windows 
exhibiting  no  splendour  of  the  midnight  moon  and  bereft  of  the  light 
of  woman’s  face  are  covered  with  spiders’  webs,  while  the  reed-made 
huts  on  the  Sarayu’s  banks  are  deserted.  The  king  agreed  to  return 
to  Audhe,  a suitable  day  was  chosen,  and  the  soldiers  followed  him  as 
clouds  do  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  army  on  its  march  resembled 
a royal  city,  the  crowds  of  banners  a forest,  the  elephants  mountains, 
and  the  chariots  palaces,  the  army  shone  as  the  ocean  under  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  beams  moving  to  shore.  The  earth  unable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  troops  mounted  in  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
aether,  the  army  moved  across  the  Vindhya  hills  ; the  chariot  wheels 
were  red  from  the  metals’  friction,  he  passed  the  Ganges  on  a bridge 
made  of  elephants  fastened  together.  The  swans  in  their  aerial  cir- 
cles served  the  purposes  of  a goad.  Crowds  of  builders  renewed  the 
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face  of  the  city,  as  the  clouds  the  earth  when  parched  by  summer’s 
heat.  Summer  came  prompting  the  maidens  to  ornament  themselves 
with  jewelled  garments  and  with  vests  which  a breath  could  blow  away. 
The  days  of  summer  heat  increased  and  night  was  very  short,  both 
like  husband  and  wife,  who  separating  after  a quarrel  are  burning  in 
the  flames  of  sorrow. 

Kusa  and  his  women  entered  tents  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sarayu,  the  women  amused  themselves  in  sporting  with  the  swans  and 
dashing  water  high  which  washed  off  the  paint  from  their  limbs,  exhi- 
biting diverse  colours  like  the  dawn  covered  with  clouds,  but  their 
joy  of  heart  restored  a colour  to  their  eyes  similar  to  that  of  the 
pigment  washed  away  by  the  water,  which  by  its  concussion  gave  the 
sound  of  a drum  ; on  hearing  which  the  sweetly  singing  peacocks 
expanded  their  tails,  the  Raja  sported  with  them  in  the  water  as  a 
wild  elephant  does  amid  the  lotus  flowers,  in  contact  with  the  king  ; 
the  women  shone  more  brilliantly,  like  ordinary  gems  with  an  emerald. 
But  while  bathing  the  Raja  lost  the  bracelet,  the  pledge  of  victory 
given  to  him  by  his  father  Rama.  The  fishermen  searched  in  vain  and 
with  countenances  languid  as  the  lotus  gave  to  him  the  news,  but  to 
Kusa  the  hook  of  the  enemies  this  was  soon  restored  : amid  the  rain 
of  flowers  Kusa  married  Kumadvati  of  the  serpent  race. 

By  Kumadvati  a son  Atithi  was  born,  fair  as  the  moon  towards  the 
dawn  of  day.  Kusa,  his  father,  by  having  a son  endowed  with  equal 
good  qualities  as  himself  multiplied  himself.  Preparations  were  made 
for  the  son’s  inauguration  as  King  : the  sweet  and  deep-toned  clang  of 
the  musical  instruments  gave  presage  of  the  happiness  of  his  reign,  the 
lustral  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  scattering  durvd  grass, 
barley  stems,  the  bark  of  the  fig  and  lotus  calices — the  Brahmans  moved 
in  procession  singing  triumphal  songs  while  water  from  the  Ganges 
was  poured  on  his  head  in  streams.  The  King  elated  with  the  praises 
of  the  heralds  seemed  like  a great  cloud  hailed  by  the  chdtaka  birds ; 
as  the  splendour  of  fire  sprinkled  by  rain  is  increased,  so  was  the 
Raja’s  by  the  sacred  water.  As  a mark  of  joy  he  ordered  prisoners 
to  be  free,  oxen  to  be  taken  from  the  yoke,  cows  not  to  be  milked, 
and  the  parrots  shut  up  in  cages  to  be  released.  The  King  seated 
on  an  ivory  throne,  had  his  hair  decorated  with  a row  of  gems,  his 
body  was  coloured  with  the  yellow  pigment  rochana  and  his  members 
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made  fragrant  by  the  sandal  wood,  he  wore  a robe  of  silk  on  which 
was  wrought  the  figure  of  swans,  his  dress  shone  in  a golden  mirror 
as  the  shadow  of  the  celestial  tree  at  sun  rise  on  the  top  of  Meru’s 
mount.  His  course  from  youth  to  the  throne  was  like  the  moon  when 
she  attains  her  full-orbed  greatness. 

Except  after  smoke  the  brightness  of  fire  is  not  seen,  but  he  shone 
out  at  once  with  all  his  virtues  ; the  women  accompanied  him  with  their 
eves  shining  through  jov,  as  the  polar  star  in  a bright  autumnal  night. 
Atithi  himself  administered  justice  daily,  giving  to  the  citizens  the 
ripe  fruit  of  the  testimony  furnished,  he  only  violated  his  promises 
in  favour  of  his  enemies,  though  a youth  he  was  firm  as  a deep-rooted 
tree.  He  sent  out  spies  as  rays  which  made  all  know  as  clear  as  the 
sun  in  a cloudless  sky — he  slept  at  his  own  suitable  time  but  watched 
by  emissaries — his  successful  aims  well  planned  ripened  secretly  like 
grains  of  rice  lying  hid  in  the  stalk — even  at  the  height  of  prosperity 
he  never  swerved  from  the  right  way  as  the  salt  sea  however  swollen 
still  enters  into  the  mouths  of  rivers,  he  never  attacked  his  inferiors, 
as  the  blazing  forest  flame  though  aided  by  the  wind  does  not  assault 
the  water.  He  valued  alike  the  honest,  agreeable  and  useful.  He 
accumulated  wealth  to  give  to  others  as  the  cloud  filled  with  water 
supplies  the  chdtaka.  As  the  magnet  draws  the  strength  of  iron,  so  did 
he  the  power  of  his  enemies.  The  merchants  travelled  on  the  rivers* 
as  on  lakes  ; in  forests,  as  in  gardens  ; in  mountains,  as  in  their  houses  ; 
as  an  elephant  by  its  smell  alone  drives  away  other  elephants,  so  did  he 
his  enemies  by  the  prestige  of  his  name.  Atithi  did  not  decline  like 
the  moon  or  ocean.  He  held  the  applications  of  poor  but  honest  men  a 
benefit  to  himself  as  are  the  clouds  to  the  ocean,  like  the  rising  sun 
he  dispelled  darkness  by  the  sense  of  truth.  Although  the  rays  of 
the  moon  enter  not  the  nelumbium,  nor  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  lotus, 
yet  his  virtues  penetrated  the  enemy,  by  his  good  qualities  he  became 
King  of  kings. 

A son  was  born,  named  Naishadha  : the  father,  whose  deeds  in  spotless 
purity  equalled  the  Nymphsea,  ascended  to  heaven  ; the  son  of  lotus 
eyes  and  mind  profound  as  ocean’s  stream,  governed  the  ocean-girdled 
earth  after  him  ; his  son  Nalus  of  fire  like  power  trampled  on  his  enemy 
as  the  elephant  does  reeds.  His  son  Nabhasi’s  body  was  fair  as  the  azure 
vault  of  heaven,  in  his  old  age  he  formed  friendship  with  wild  beasts. 
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A descendant  of  his  Ahinagus  was  noted  for  sweet  words  able  to  carry 
captive  the  stags.  Visbasah  another  descendant  left  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  and  clad  himself  in  a dress  of  bark  ; Dhruvasandha,  a successor, 
ruled  like  the  polar  star  : with  stag  eyes  and  lion’s  heart  like  the  new 
moon  he  delighted  the  eyes  ; to  him  succeeded  a youthful  monarch, 
the  kingdom  resembled  the  sky  when  the  moon  has  just  risen  or  a 
forest  inhabited  by  young  lions,  or  a lake  not  yet  having  the  expanded 
lotus.  As  a small  emerald  is  still  an  emerald,  so  the  King  though 
only  six  years  old  was  still  a King  ; before  he  had  learned  his  letters, 
he  was  instructed  by  wise  men  in  Ethics,  with  years  his  body  and 
virtues  received  increase.  He  entered  on  the  stage  of  youth,  the  flower 
on  the  tree  of  love  growing  on  the  stalk  of  continual  delight,  a wine 
to  be  observed  by  maiden’s  eyes,  an  ornament  diffused  over  the  whole 
body. 

But  after  a time  he  appointed  his  son  Agnivarna,  shining  as  fire,  to 
the  throne  where  with  holy  water  and  sacred  grass  he  forgot  his 
former  state — the  son  resigning  his  kingdom  to  his  ministers  delivered 
himself  over  to  the  enjoyment  of  women,  buried  day  and  night  in  the 
interior  of  his  palace,  exhibiting  at  times  only  his  feet  to  the  gaze  of 
his  subjects,  which  resembled  a lotus  tinged  with  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun.  In  tanks  amid  sport  with  his  women  he  spent  the  day 
quaffing  with  them  large  draughts  of  wine  amid  the  sound  of  harps 
and  maidens  of  fair  eyes.  In  the  houses  the  lamp  at  night  unmoved 
by  the  wind  became  witnesses  to  his  deeds.  His  passions  enfeebled  by 
success  were  stimulated  by  drinking  mango  juice  and  the  flowers  of 
the  Bignonia.  Decay  began,  he  saw  destruction  before  him  from  his 
excesses,  yet  regarded  not  his  physician’s  advice,  he  became  enfeebled 
by  consumption,  with  ghastly  look,  of  low  voice,  leaning  on  others,  his 
family  became  like  the  moon  in  its  last  quarter  or  a summer  lake  with 
only  mud  banks  left,  or  a lamp  with  languishing  flame — no  son  was 
born,  though  attached  to  so  many  women  ; the  diseases  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  physicians  as  the  wind  a lamp.  Soon  in  a grove  near  his 
house  the  ministers  performed  his  last  funeral  rites,  while  his  wife 
pregnant  was  invested  with  the  royal  dignity.  His  child  on  birth  was 
warmed  with  tears  shed  at  so  melancholy  an  end  of  the  father  and 
was  then  refreshed  with  cold  water  drawn  from  golden  vessels  to  in- 
augurate his  line. 
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On  Filtering  the  Waters  of  Tanks  in  large  quantities,  for  the  use 

of  Towns. — By  Henry  Piddington.  Curator  Museum  of  Econo- 
mic Geology. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  I had  occasion  in  reply  to  some 
queries  addressed  to  me  from  Oudeypore  by  Mr.  Brandreth,  C.  S.,  to 
consider  this  subject  a little.  I have  kept  no  copy  of  my  letter  to 
that  gentleman,  but  the  matter  has  again  been  brought  to  my  mind 
by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Chuckerbutty  lately  published,  and  as  the 
question  is  one  of  great  sanitary  importance,  a record  of  any  proposal 
for  accomplishing  this,  cheaply,  effectively,  and  abundantly,  may  be 
worth  preserving.  Every  project  of  the  kind  will  necessarily  be  sub- 
ject to  modifications  in  practice,  though  the  principles  may  be  found 
always  to  hold  good,  and  the  means  to  be  perhaps  more  efficacious  and 
cheaper  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

There  are  two  objects  in  filtering  water,  which  are : 

1.  To  obtain  clear  water,  or  mechanical  filtering. 

2.  To  obtain  clear  and  pure  water,  or  chemical  filtering. 

And  these  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  being  distinct ; though  as  I shall 
subsequently  shew,  they  may  perhaps  be  combined  and  accomplished 
at  one  operation.  We  will  first  consider  that  we  have  the  common  river 
or  tank  water  of  Calcutta  to  deal  with,  and  wish  only  to  make  clear — 
that  is  wholesome-fooA'tw^r — water  of  it. 

The  processes  of  nature  in  filtering  her  waters  are — upwards  or 
downwards,  or  diagonally,  or  horizontally,  as  between  the  close  layers 
of  stratified  rocks  ; and  she  uses  an  infinity  of  various  materials  and 
mixtures  of  these  materials  for  her  filters,  some  of  which  act  simply  to 
clear  the  water,  and  others  to  purify  it.  Many  of  these  of  both  kinds 
either  natural  or  artificially  compounded  are  within  our  reach,  and  I 
set  down  here  such  as  occur  to  me. 

Clearing  Materials,  Purifiers, 

or  Mechanical  filters.  or  Chemical  filters. 

1 . Common  sandy  earths.  1 . Coarse  kunkur  gravel  of  the 

2.  Sands,  coarse  and  fine.  limestone  kunkurs,  which  is 
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3.  The  slates  of  all  kinds. 

4.  Porous  sand-stones. 

5.  Jumma  or  glass  of  brick  kilns. 

6.  Small  shells  and  shelly  sand. 

7.  Koah  or  pounded  brick. 


limestone  or  pisolite. 

2.  Coarse  kunkur  gravel  of  the 

ironstone  kuukurs  or  pisiform 
iron  ore. 

3.  Ironstones  and  iron  earths  of 

all  kinds  from  Basalt  and 
earthy  iron  ores  to  the  late- 
rites  of  Midnapore  and  Cut- 
tack, and  the  yellow  ferrugi- 
nous earths. 

4.  Chalk  and  massive  kunkur. 

5.  Limestones,  as  that  from  Syl- 

het. 

6.  Black  hornblende  sand  from 

Saugor  Island,  or  other  parts. 

7.  White  clays  of  various  kinds. 

8.  Soorkey. 

9.  Charcoal  and  coke. 

10.  Bone  charcoal. 


We  desire  to  obtain  first  pure  looking  water,  not  forgetting  that 
water  may  appear  to  be  pure  and  yet  hold  unwholesome  matters  in 
solution.  Filtering  at  one  operation,  both  upwards  and  downwards  is 
perfectly  easy,  and  will  in  most  cases  give  clear  water  at  once.  This 
is  managed  as  follows  : — See  Plate. 

A.  is  a wall  enclosing  any  space  with  openings  of  any  kind  at  the 
top  only. 

B.  a second  wall  with  small  arched  openings  b below. 

C.  is  a third  wall  with  openings  only  at  the  top  again  discharging 
into  the  reservoir  D.  for  the  clean  water. 

Now  if  the  spaces  between  A.  and  B.  and  B.  and  C.  be  filled  with 
any  good  filtering  materials  from  the  first  list,  as  fine  washed  sea 
sand  from  Saugor  or  the  coarse  Muggra  bally  used  by  our  masons, 
the  water  which  enters  through  A.  (being  the  surface  water  which  is 
always  the  clearest)*  will  filter  through  it  downwards  beneath  B.  and 


* Some  of  the  holes  at  A.  &c.  are  always  supposed  to  be  below  the  level  of 
the  Tank,  when  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dry  season. 


Section  of  Filter  me^W  alls. 
Tank  2O'feet(tnddryuujt0l6-/£et>cleep 


Scale  r feet  to  1 Inch 
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upwards  to  C.  If  these  spaces  be  tea  feet  deep  only,  this  gives  twenty 
feet  of  filtering  distance,  in  every  inch  of  which  the  water  will  leave 
some  of  its  impurities.  A small  wall  and  sluice  outside  of  A.  would 
cut  off  the  communication  and  enable  us  to  clear  out  our  filtering 
apparatus  and  re-fill  it  with  fresh  materials.  It  is  probable  that  no 
water  would  require  more  filtering  than  this  to  come  perfectly  limpid 
into  the  reservoir,  but  if  any  did  so,  another  pair  of  walls  might  be 
added.  They  may  be  tolerably  close  ; say  just  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  a man  to  work  in  clearing  out  the  material  when  it  requires 
changing,  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  efficiency  of  this  filter  depends 
upon  its  depth,  and  not  on  its  breadth  at  all. 

It  is  evident  that  walls  may  be  built  to  any  extent  required,  either 
merely  to  inclose  a ghat,  or  a corner  of  a tank,  or  across  a whole  side 
of  it  ; and  that  arrangements  may  easily  be  made  for  preventing  the 
fouling  of  the  limpid  water,  when  filtered,  by  those  who  take  it  for  use. 
A modification  of  this  which  might  be  adopted  in  private  tanks  or 
even  in  public  ones,  would  be  to  have  sheet  iron  caissoons  made,  one 
within  the  other,  and  placed  in  a tank,  so  that  the  central  space 
should  always  be  a well  of  limpid  water. 

But  as  above  remarked,  clear  water  is  not  always  pure  water,  and 
that  of  the  river  for  instance,  though  filtered  till  perfectly  pellucid, 
would  no  doubt  still  contain  animal,  vegetable  and  saline  matters 
which  being  held  in  solution  must  be  separated  by  some  natural  che- 
mical process,  and  this  may  be  called  chemical  filtering.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  impurities  of  our  water  are,  but  we  will  set  them  down 
generally  as  animal  or  vegetable  matters  and  saline  ingredients,  such 
as  phosphates,  carbonates,  sulphates  and  muriates  of  various  bases. 

We  have  then  first  to  determine  by  varied  experiments  which  of  the 
cheap  and  easily  obtained  substances  in  our  second  column  is  likely 
best  to  answer  our  purpose,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  of 
them  simply,  as  the  iron  stones  in  various  forms  ; or  mixtures  of  them, 
as  chalk  with  kunkur  gravel,  or  chalk  with  the  coarsely  pulverised 
basalts  ; or  with  the  black  sand  and  the  like,  will  decompose  the  saline 
matters,  and  at  the  same  time,  frequently  cause  also  the  separation 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  of  the  greatest  part  of  it.  A 
familiar  instance  of  the  use  of  iron  earths  is  well  known  to  chemists 
in  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  which  is  what  is  called 
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in  the  country  in  England  a hard  water,  i.  e.  it  holds  a considerable 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  ; curdling  soap  even  after  it 
has  been  boiled,  and  is  even  said  to  affect  the  bowels  of  persons  un- 
accustomed to  use  it.  To  correct  this  defect,  the  French  use  in  their 
cisterns  and  filters  what  are  called  Boules  de  Mars  which  are  merely 
an  earthy  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  these  decompose  the  sulphate  of  lime 
and  render  the  water  much  better  for  domestic  use.  The  white  clays 
to  be  found  in  many  places  in  India,  and  which  all  contain  alumina, 
and  some  of  them  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  will  also  frequently  be 
found  useful  as  chemical  filters. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  mere  clearing 
materials  which  serve  to  render  the  water  limpid,  and  those  which  act 
chemically  may  be  combined  either  in  mixtures  or  in  layers  as  thus. 
In  ten  feet  of  filter  there  might  be  five  beds  of  coarse  sand,  and  five 
of  iron  kunkur  or  chalk,  or  those  materials  may  be  kept  separate  in 
the  two  divisions  of  the  filter,  and  thus  that,  by  varying  the  filtering 
media,  we  may  with  great  probability  assert  that  we  might  obtain 
nearly  pure  water  at  a very  small  expense,  whenever  the  Government 
or  the  Municipality,  or  any  individual  who  can  afford  it,  will  undertake 
the  cost  of  the  experiments  on  a proper  scale.  If  a long  narrow  canal 
was  led  from  a tank  to  any  convenient  situation  for  a reservoir  and 
different  divisions,  say  at  every  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  were  filled  with 
different  kinds  of  filtering  materials,  this  would  be  the  same  process 
in  a horizontal  direction  ; but  not,  I think,  so  efficacious  as  that 
which  I have  proposed,  upwards  and  downwards. 

H.  PlDDINUTON. 

May  ls£,  1852. 
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Diary  of  a Journey  through  Sikim  to  the  Frontiers  of  Thibet. — By 

Dr.  A.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  Darjeeling — with  a Map. 

( Communicated  by  Sir  James  Colvile,  Kt.) 

(Continued  from  page  428.) 

Chateng,  October  7 th. 

Elevation  8,500  feet,  started  from  Latong  at  7 a.  m.  and  did  not 
reach  our  ground  till  6 p.  m,  A mile  from  camp  we  crossed  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lachen  by  a rickety  cane-bridge  : the  river  a continu- 
ous sheet  of  foam  ; which  is  the  character  of  it,  and  of  the  Teesta  all  the 
way  from  the  junction  of  the  Rumam  ; below  that  the  water  is  heaved 
up  in  waves.  The  declension  of  the  river’s  bed  must  be  very  uniform 
in  each  division  of  it,  viz.  in  the  way  and  in  the  foamy  parts.  The 
rate  is  very  rapid  ; Dr.  Hooker  estimated  it  at  1 1 knots  an  hour.  Close 
to  the  bridge  there  is  a fine  cascade  of  i 00  feet  or  more  from  an  af- 
fluent of  which  I could  not  learn  the  name.  At  } past  one  we  reached 
the  “ Takchoong”  feeder  which  is  a deep  and  furious  one,  and  found 
the  bridge  at  the  proper  crossing  place  had  been  swept  away.  Having 
ascended  some  way  we  found  a crossing  in  progress  of  being  formed. 
The  operation  presented  a very  animating  scene.  About  30  Lepchas 
having  laid  long  Alder  saplings  from  rock  to  rock  in  the  torrents 
course,  spread  themselves  across  the  roaring  torrent,  and  by  binding 
3 or  4 of  the  saplings  together  for  foot  ways  and  running  temporary 
rails,  we  all  passed,  the  foam  beating  against  the  foot  ways  and  wetting 
us  all  over.  Keeping  along  the  left  bank  for  three  hours  we  re-crossed 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Lachen,  and  ascending  a short  distance  came 
upon  pines  near  the  river’s  edge ; all  the  way  from  Chongtam  the 
mountain  tops  are  clothed  with  them.*  Our  route  now  lay  through 
an  open  forest  of  lofty  Pines.  At  about  500  feet  above  the  river  and 
2000  feet  below  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  we  crossed  a recent  land- 
slip of  great  extent,  and  further  on  we  crossed  a roaring  torrent 
running  over  a solid  rocky  bottom  which  terminated  in  a precipice 
20  yards  below  the  crossing,  the  water  shooting  in  a cascade  down  to 
the  river  with  a fall  of  400  feet  ; one  of  our  coolies  slipped  his  footing 
at  the  crossing,  and  was  saved  from  being  instantly  shot  over  with  the 
torrent  by  a man  who  promptly  seized  him.  From  this  crossing  wc 
* Pinus  Brunoniana,  and  Pinus  Khutrow. 
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made  a very  steep  ascent  of  500  feet  through  a thick  forest  of  Pines, 
at  the  top  of  which  we  suddenly  issued  on  a wide  and  steep  expanse 
of  grass  thickly  studded  with  Anemones,  asters,  beautiful  purple 
Primroses,  and  a profusion  of  blue  and  yellow  flowers  which  all 
combined  exhibited  the  gayest  sheet  of  vegetation  I had  ever  seen. 
For  the  first  time  I now  realised  the  pleasure  I had  so  often  derived 
from  reading  accounts  of  the  beauties  of  this  sort  to  be  met  with,  in 
the  upper  and  inner  regions  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  westward  ; and 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  those  which  characterise  the  lower  and 
outward  ranges  in  both  quarters  of  the  chain. 

The  ascent  continued  through  this  loveliness  to  the  top,  and  then 
Chateng  itself,  which  is  a broad  spur  from  the  Takcham  mountain, 
spread  out  before  us  in  undulating  terraces  for  more  than  a mile 
square.  Clumps  of  Pines  adorned  it  like  a noble  park,  and  over- 
topping it  to  the  north-west  the  snow-clad  summits  of  Takcham  shot 
into  the  sky  to  the  height  of  17,000  feet. 

The  views  from  Chateng  are  as  fine  as  itself  is  beautiful.  To  the 
south  and  east  a long  reach  of  the  Lachen  river  foams  along  with 
numerous  cascades  dashing  into  it  from  either  side.  From  the  west 
a torrent  and  waterfall  come  pouring  down  for  2,000  feet  through  an 
avenue  of  noble  Pines  ; and  to  the  north  is  the  valley  of  the  Lachen 
apparently  terminated  by  a snow-topped  mountain  12,000  feet  high, 
which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Lachen  proper  from  that  of  its  western 
feeder  the  Zemu.  Chateng  would  be  an  incomparable  place  for  a 
residence  in  the  rainy  season  if  it  was  even  tolerably  accessible  from 
the  south,  which  it  is  not  at  present.  The  climate  is  much  drier  than 
that  of  Darjeeling.  Hooker  found  the  fall  of  rain  and  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  much  less  in  the  country  above  Choongtam,  than  in 
the  lower  part  of  Sikim. 

Yeunga,  October  8th. 

Started  at  8 a.m.:  descended  from  the  lovely  Chateng  to  a torrent 
flowing  into  the  Lachen  from  the  west  which  we  crossed ; ascended 
thence  toward  the  village  of  Lachen  through  a forest  of  noble  Pines, 
and  along  a good  road,  the  under  jungle  of  the  forest  becoming  more 
and  more  scanty  as  we  advanced,  the  soil  dry  and  sandy.  Suddenly 
round  the  end  of  a beautifully  wooded  spur  we  came  in  full  view  of 
the  village  of  Lachen,  also  called  Lamteng,  an  exceedingly  pretiy 
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place  and  picturesquely  situated  on  a gently  sloping  terrace  covered 
with  grass,  and  having  handsome  clumps  of  Pines  scattered  over  it.  A 
streamlet  of  clear  water  runs  over  a pebbly  bottom  meandering  through 
the  village.*  Lamteng  consists  of  about  30  houses  built  of  wood 
and  raised  on  posts  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  lath  and  plaister 
walls  neatly  white-washed,  or  of  a light  blue  colour.  The  roofs  are 
shingled,  with  rows  of  stones  to  keep  them  down,  and  the  lower  story 
is  generally  walled  in  with  stone,  and  used  for  goats,  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  only  cultivation  was  some  turnips  near  the  houses,  and  a little 
buck-wheat  higher  up  the  hill.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Bhotias,  and 
are  at  present  engaged  in  tending  their  flocks  of  yaks  and  cows  higher 
up  the  valley.  There  was  not  a man,  woman,  or  child  left  to  look 
after  the  houses.  The  doors  were  locked  and  sealed,  the  latter  a 
Thibetan  custom.  Lachen  is  the  situation  of  a Phipun  and  of  a 
Lapun,  two  officers  who  manage  the  joint  interests  of  the  Sikim  and 
Thibet  governments  among  the  nomadic  population  of  this  valley. 
The  Lachen  Bhotias  graze  their  flocks  over  a great  extent  of  country 
in  Thibet  and  Sikim,  penetrating  as  far  as  Kambajong  in  Thibet  to 
the  north,  and  descending  to  Dengaf  in  Sikim  on  the  south.  The 
valley  of  the  Lachen  forming  the  cis-Himalyan  portion  of  their  beat 
extends  as  far  as  Kongra  Lama  where  the  Sikim  territory  terminates  ; 
thence  they  go  over  the  Thibetan  wilds  towards  Geeree  and  Kamba- 
jong wherever  grass  is  procurable.  These  nomadic  people,  occupying 
as  they  do  both  sides  of  this  border,  are  equally  subject  to  Thibet  as  to 
Sikim.  During  the  time  they  are  in  Thibet,  or  about  half  the  year, 
they  pay  for  cattle  grazing  there,  and  the  same  while  within  the  Sikim 
border.  Their  payments  are  in  curds,  ghee  and  kine  to  Sikim  ; to 
Thibet  they  pay  in  shingles,  bamboos,  dye  stuffs,  and  also  in  dairy 
produce.  The  Thibetan  influence  is  upon  the  whole  much  greater  in 
the  Lachen  valley  than  that  of  Sikim,  although  the  territorial  limits 
are  to  the  north  of  it,  and  not  disputed  now.  The  origin  and  con- 
tinuance of  this  state  of  things  between  two  contiguous  states  are 
curious  enough.  It  appears  that  a very  long  time  ago  a Phipun  of 
Lachen — in  the  service  of  Sikim — became  indebted  to  the  Lama  of 

* Elevation  of  Lachen  9000  feet.  The  Pine  clad  mountain  forming  its  back 
ground  is  1500  feet  more. 

f Denga  is  three  miles  above  Choongtam. 
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Digarchi  for  a sum  of  money  which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  The  debt 
of  the  capital  sum  was  expunged  : but  the  interest,  secured  by  a 
bond,  was  made  payable  to  the  Lama  and  his  successors,  with  a pro- 
viso that  the  obligation  should  be  transferred  to  the  Phipun’s  official 
successors,  all  of  whom  on  taking  the  office  receive  this  bond  from 
their  predecessors  and  discharge  its  conditions.  The  interest  is  paid 
in  shingles  for  roofing,  a specified  number  of  which  are  to  be  pre- 
pared annually  in  the  Lachen  valley  and  forwarded  to  Digarchi.  The 
La  Pun,  or  Deputy  Phipun,  is  appointed  by  the  Thibetan  officers  at 
Kambajong.  The  Phipun  holds  his  appointment  from  the  Sikim 
Raja.  The  Thibetan  influence  is  further  secured  by  the  fact  of  all 
the  holders  of  stock  in  Lachen  being  indebted  for  advances  of  money 
or  goods  to  persons  in  Digarchi.  The  usual  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
such  advances  is  25  to  40  per  cent,  per  annum.  I look  for  further 
particulars  of  the  peculiarities  of  Lachen  as  we  advance. 

At  noon  we  crossed  the  Zemu,  a large  affluent  of  the  Lachen  from 
the  north-west  by  an  excellent  bridge,  and  ascended  to  our  encamp- 
ing ground.  Elevation  of  Yeunga  10,000  feet.  Thermometer  fell 
during  the  night  to  44°. 

Tungu,  October  9 th. 

Elevation  13,000  feet.  Ther.  at  4 p.  m.  42°.  Started  from  our 
last  ground  at  7 a.  m.,  and  reached  this  at  3 p.  m.  ; road  good  all  the 
way  and  the  distance  not  above  12  miles.  I rode  the  greater  part  of  it, 
the  Lachen  Phipun  having  sent  us  down  three  good  ponies  from  Tungu. 
Half  a mile  above  Yeunga  the  Lachen  valley  opens  out  considerably  ; 
the  stream  runs  in  a quiet  ripple,  with  the  banks  shelving  to  its  edge, 
and  there  is  a good  deal  of  level  ground  on  both  sides.  The  moun- 
tains however  are  as  precipitous  on  either  side  as  they  are  lower  down, 
but  do  not,  as  there,  form  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river.  At  Pan- 
gri  which  we  reached  in  an  hour  from  Yeunga,  the  valley  again  nar- 
rows, and  the  river  becomes  rapid  and  foaming.  This  alternation  of 
meanderings  and  rapid  courses  obtains  all  the  way  to  “ Tungu yet 
in  no  place  is  there  any  cataract,  or  even  a sudden  fall.  At  10  o’clock 
we  crossed  the  Lachen — to  its  left  bank — at  Talom  Sarndong  by  an 
excellent  bridge.  Here  there  is  a flat  terrace  half  a mile  long  and  20 
feet  above  the  river,  with  20  houses  belonging  to  the  Lachen  Bhotiahs, 
who  occupy  them  in  their  migrations  up  and  down  the  valley.  These 
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houses  are  built  of  stone  without  any  mud  or  mortar,  are  of  one 
story  roofed  with  shingles,  and  of  one  apartment  only  : some  of  them 
are  plaistered  with  mud,  and  all  have  a wooden  door  and  shutter  win- 
dows, which  were  tied  up  and  sealed , as  at  Lamteng,  the  people  being 
absent  with  the  cattle,  and  not  a soul  left  behind  to  watch  the  houses. 

From  Talom  Samdong  up  the  valley  and  bearing  north-west,  we 
had  a fine  view  of  the  Chomiomo  mountain  : it  is  a magnificent  mass  of 
pure  snow,  the  crest  of  a hog-backed  shape  with  three  sharp-pointed 
spikes,  or  small  peaks  rising  out  of  it,  and  to  the  east  up  a deep 
gorge  like  valley  the  snowed  peaks  of  “ Milah”  or  “ Minglah”  came 
in  sight.  These  peaks  Hooker  tells  me  are  also  seen  from  the  La- 
choong  valley,  and  are  to  the  south  of  “ Momay  Samdong.” 

The  vegetation  during  this  march  has  undergone  a great  change. 
Near  the  last  camp  we  had  fine  pines,  larches,  tree  junipers,  large 
birch  and  willow  trees,  the  large  red  and  white  rose,  and  many  of 
Hooker’s  new  species  of  trees,  rhododendrons,  mixed  with  3 or  4 kinds 
of  red  fruited  barberries — the  barberry  at  Darjeeling  is  a damson 
blue — a very  handsome  thistle  and  gigantic  hemlock  extending  to 
the  river  edge.  The  Tendook  poison  plant,  Aconitum  palmatum  or 
ferox,  is  very  common  along  this  march. 

After  passing  “ Yatung”  four  miles  below  Tungu  the  trees  become 
somewhat  stunted,  and  here  we  came  upon  quantities  of  red  currants — 
the  first  I have  seen  in  Sikim — the  Faloo  and  Tsuloo,  dwarf  rhododen- 
dron, mountain  ashes,  and  dwarfed  willows.  The  red  currant — cal- 
led kewdemah — is  a beautiful  large  smooth-skinned  berry  in  large 
bunches  ; but  bitter  as  well  as  very  acid.  The  Faloo  and  Tsuloo  rho- 
dodendrons are  strongly  and  sickly  scented  plants,  which  cover  large 
spaces  of  the  mountain  sides  in  this  direction.  The  other  species  of 
rhododendrons  are  extensively  diffused,  covering  whole  mountain  sides 
in  many  places  principally  in  east  and  west  exposures.  The  south 
wind  in  this  valley  at  its  upper  part  especially  is  strong  and  constant 
during  the  day.  At  night  a piercing  wind  set  down  the  valley  from 
the  north.  The  autumnal  tints  of  the  foliage  are  now  becoming  well 
marked,  and  the  dark  green  of  the  junipers  and  webbiana  pines  con- 
trasts vividly  with  the  lighter  green  of  some  of  the  rhododendrons, 
and  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tints  of  maples  and  barberries.  No  culti- 
vation at  Tungu.  Herds  of  yaks  are  browsing  on  the  steep  grassy 
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declivities  around  it,  while  ponies  with  brood  mares,  and  a few  cows 
graze  on  the  flatter  ground  of  our  encampment.  The  village  consists 
of  20  wretched  stone  hovels  with  low  pitched  shingle  roofs,  over 
which  a covering  of  pine  bark  is  laid,  the  whole  being  held  down  by 
rows  of  stones  two  feet  apart.  The  shingles  and  battens  are  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  various  kinds  of  pines,  and  are  prepared  all  along 
the  valley  above  Lachen — or  Lamteng — for  home  use,  and  for  export 
to  the  Thibetan  stations  of  Geeree,  Kambajong  and  the  city  of  Digar- 
chi.  The  favourite  size  for  shingles  is  4 feet  by  1 . The  interior  of 
the  houses  corresponds  in  wretchedness  with  their  exterior.  The 
people  sleep  all  huddled  together  on  planks  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
have  no  furniture  of  any  sort  : the  fire  is  lighted  on  the  floor,  with 
upright  stones  placed  in  triangles  for  the  earthen  cooking  pots,  and 
for  the  large  earthen  tea  pot  which  is  always  on  the  hob.  Dirt, 
smoke,  tattered  garments  which  are  never  changed,  and  faces  which 
are  never  washed,  are  the  invariable  characteristics  of  the  Lachen 
Bhotias.  Men  and  women  dress  alike  in  loose  woollen  wrappers 
with  very  long  sleeves,  woollen  caps  and  boots.  The  men  carry  a 
small  brass  tobacco  pipe  in. the  girdle  which  they  are  constantly  smok- 
ing, and  rarely  carry  arms  of  any  kind.  They  are  very  dark  in  com- 
plexion, but  it  is  more  the  darkness  of  colliers  than  of  the  tint  of  the 
skin,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  sitting  over  smouldering  sheep- 
dung  fires,  and  of  engrained  dirt ; for  some  of  the  children  are  almost 
rosy. 

Tungu,  October  10  th. 

Halt  here  to-day  as  the  morning  was  cloudy  with  drizzling  rain, 
and  our  intended  visit  to  Phaloong  and  Kanchanjhow  would  have  been 
useless  in  such  weather.  Having  seen  these  places  we  purpose  mov- 
ing on  to  the  Pass  of  Kangra  Lama,  which  is  about  12  miles  up  the 
valley,  and  at  the  head  of  it. 

We  have  had  some  very  good  and  clean  made  yak  milk  butter  from 
the  village,  and  we  have  replenished  our  larder  by  slaughtering  a 
young  yak,  the  condition  of  which  is  very  promising. 

The  Bhotia  who  sent  it  came  to  beg  for  one  of  the  feet  with  which 
to  pacify  the  mother  at  milking  time,  and  carried  it  away  with  him. 

October  11  th. 

Drizzling  rain  all  yesterday,  last  night  aud  this  morning  ; so  that 
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we  are  weather  bound  ; our  great  object  now  is  to  see  what  we  have 
so  nearly  reached.  IIow  I long  to  see  that  mountain  Kanchanjhow 
from  the  plain  of  Phaloong,  described  to  be  such  a glorious  sight  by 
Hooker  ! The  character  of  the  rain  fall  here  is  different  from  that 
farther  south — at  Darjeeling  for  instance.  It  is  lighter  and  drizzling, 
accompanied  by  a thin  grey  mist,  and  this  was  equally  the  case  iu 
July  when  Hooker  was  here  for  7 days. 

There  is  no  cultivation  of  any  kind  here  at  present,  nor  was  there 
in  July.  The  land  about  the  village  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  sometime  ago  terraced  for  cultivation,  and  wheat  was  grown  here 
when  the  Thibetans  held  it.  Turnips  grow,  I believe,  but  nothing 
else  is  tried  by  the  present  inhabitants,  who  are  obstinately  idle  and 
lazy  : a few  beautiful  purple  primroses  are  still  in  flower  in  sheltered 
places,  but  the  winter  is  setting  in  rapidly.  Ther.  at  1 1 a.  m.  41°. 
During  the  night  it  fell  to  39°.  At  noon  37° — heavier  rain  and  sleet : 
at  4 p.  m.  34°,  and  snow.  Some  of  our  servants  have  suddenly  got 
dropsical  swellings  of  the  face  and  feet,  which  they  attribute  to  the 
great  cold.  These  swellings  are  not  attended  by  any  pain  or  fever, 
but  merely  with  lassitude  and  want  of  appetite.  What  will  become 
of  these  cold-stricken  creatures  if  we  get  into  Thibet  ? I have  lost 
two  goats  since  yesterday  : the  symptoms  were  those  of  poisoning, 
saliva  running  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  swelling  of  the  stomach 
and  constant  bleating.  The  Tendook  aconite  is  abundant  here,  and  the 
leaves  of  one  of  the  rhododendrons  are  poisonous  for  cattle ; it  is 
named  the  “ Kema  Kechoong.”*  The  smoke  of  its  wood  is  very 
pungent  and  swells  the  eyelids.  The  juniper  wood  makes  by  far  the 
pleasantest  fire  ; it  burns  clearly  and  quickly,  with  a fragrant  odour  and 
with  very  little  smoke  or  ashes.  This  is  important  when  you  have 
the  fire  as  we  have  it,  on  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  a small  hut  with- 
out any  chimney.  The  openings  in  the  shingle  roof  however  are 
numerous  and  serve  for  smoke  vents,  as  well  as  for  leaks  and  light 
holes.  The  Doongshing,  Webbiana  pine  is  the  wood  most  used  for 
shingles,  being  the  easiest  worked,  and  lasts  3 to  4 years.  The  juniper 
shingles  last  longer  ; but  the  wood  is  harder,  and  these  people  avoid 
labour  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  every  thing  beyond  looking  after 


* Rhodo  Cinnabarinun. — Hooker. 
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their  yaks,  and  riding  their  ponies,  being  distasteful  to  them.  The 
yak  is  a shorter  lived  animal  than  the  cow  of  Sikim.  After  7 or  8 
calves  the  female  is  much  aged  ; the  cow  will  give  10,  or  12,  and  even 
14  calves.  The  period  of  gestation  in  the  yak  is  said  to  be  9 months 
exactly,  of  the  cow  10  or  20  days  more.  The  flesh  of  the  yak  is,  I 
think,  the  best  meat  that  can  be  put  on  table  ; it  is  of  delicate  flavour, 
tender,  juicy  and  eats  quite  short  ; the  gravy  is  totally  free  from  grea- 
siness, and  the  meat  of  stringiness,  which  cannot  be  said  of  beef  or 
mutton. 

October  12  th. 

Still  detained  by  bad  weather.  It  snowed  till  midnight,  and  is  rain- 
ing this  morning.  The  snow  has  not  lain  at  our  camp  : but  the 
mountains  all  round  us  are  snowed  from  the  top  to  within  500  feet  of 
us.  Ther.  rose  during  the  night  to  35°;  it  was  34°  at  4 p.  m. 

A string  of  50  laden  yaks  has  just  arrived  from  Kambajong  in 
Thibet  with  wool  for  the  Phipun  of  this  place.  They  came  in  two 
days.  The  average  load  is  about  3 maunds,  240  lbs.  The  yak  gear 
is  very  simple,  a thick  pack-saddle  of  blanketing,  over  which  a saddle 
tree  of  a tough  rhododendron  wood  is  girthed  with  yak  hair  ropes, 
and  secured  by  a crupper  of  the  same  material.  The  nose  cartilage 
is  pierced,  and  a hair  rope  in  it  is  the  only  bridle.  The  ears  are  deco- 
rated with  tufts  of  scarlet  wool,  which  are  very  becoming.  These 
pack  animals  are  all  geldings  ; they  were  in  flue  condition,  the  long 
hair  on  the  belly  reaching  to  the  ground  ; the  common  colour  of  all 
we  have  seen  is  black  all  over,  one  in  15  or  20  is  white-tailed  and 
white-faced.  Some  are  black  and  white  mixed,  and  a few  are  dun. 
The  yaks  are  kept  in  Thibet  as  bulls  till  3 or  4 years  old  ; they  are  the 
only  animals  used  there  in  the  plough,  and  for  loads.  The  plough  in 
use  about  Digarchi  is  the  same  as  the  Bengali  one.  The  materials  for 
it  go  from  this  valley  and  Lachoong  ; the  oak  and  birch  are  the  favou- 
rite woods.  The  people  generally  move  downwards  from  this  place 
in  Noor,  to  Talom  Samdong,  then  as  the  cold  increases  to  Lachen 
(Lamteng),  and  downwards  as  far  as  Latong  and  Denga.  The  migra- 
tion upwards  is  performed  quite  as  gradually,  beginning  in  April. 
All  the  rain  and  snow  falling  at  Tungu  come  with  southerly  wind, 
scarcely  any  of  either  ever  fall  with  north  wind,  which  always  indicates 
steady  and  clear  weather  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
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October  1 3 th. 

6 A.  m light  clouds  coming  up  from  the  south  ; to  the  north  it  is 
all  clear.  Ther.  40°,  surrounding  mountains  snowed  to  700  feet  above 
our  camp.  A portion  of  Chomiomo  mountain  in  perpetual  snow  is 
visible : bearing  north-west. 

The  Bhotias  of  the  village  are  already  assembled  on  the  green,  sit- 
ting in  a circle  round  the  headman,  all  busily  talking,  and  all  smoking 
their  brass  pipes,  which  every  man  carries  at  all  times  stuck  in  his 
girdle.  This  mode  of  assembling  is  a daily  practice,  generally  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  but  often  at  other  times.  It  is  an  idle  gather- 
ing very  often  ; but  at  other  times  business  matters  are  discussed  and 
settled. 

October  \^th. 

At  7 a.  m.  yesterday  it  suddenly  cleared,  and  we  started  on  ponies 
for  Phaloong  to  get  a view  of  Kanchanjhow,  Chomiomo  and  the 
Choongoo  Kang  mountains  of  perpetual  snow,  which  respectively  lie 
to  the  north,  north-west  and  east  of  Tungu,  and  the  Lachen  valley. 
Our  route  lay  east  by  north,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tongu- 
choo,  a stream  which  falls  into  the  Lachen,  below  the  village  of 
Tungu.  Ascending  about  1,000  feet,  we  came  to  a dozen  of  black 
yak  hair  tents,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  Israelites,  occupied  by  as 
many  families  of  the  Lachen  Bhootias  tending  their  yaks ; they  had 
come  down  the  previous  day  from  Phaloong  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  snow,  and  told  us  that  the  Thibetans  from  Geeree  and  Kambajong, 
who  had  been  with  them  at  Phaloong  since  July,  had  from  the  same 
cause  retired  with  all  their  yaks  and  sheep  across  the  Kangra  Lama 
Pass  into  Thibet.  The  Lachen  men  will  gradually  descend  their  own 
valley  as  the  winter  season  advances  to  Deenga,  grazing  their  cattle 
on  the  way  at  Tungu,  Talom,  Samdong,  Lachen  or  Lamtong,  Latong. 
The  Thibetans  have  retired  to  Zeumchoo,  and  will  do  so  to  Geeree  and 
Kambajong,  where  they  rely  principally  on  straw  and  hay  for  carrying 
their  cattle  through  the  winter.* 

A mile  beyond  the  black  tents  I got  a glimpse  of  Kanchanjhow 
with  a few  light  clouds  scouring  over  its  summit.  I was  leading  our 
party  ; the  bridle  path  was  good  and  I pushed  on  in  a high  state  of 

* Geeree  and  Kambajong,  although  further  in  the  interior  of  Thibet  than  Zeurn 
tro,  are  at  a lower  elevation  and  warmer. 
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excitement  for  an  hour,  when  I reached  a turning  that  brought  the 
mountain  in  full  front  of  me,  and  here  I had  20  minutes  of  great 
delight  before  any  one  came  up,  and  before  the  envious  clouds  had 
greatly  marred  the  prospect.  1 did  not  however  get  a full  view  at  any 
one  time  of  this  noble  mountain,  which  rises  within  3 or  4 miles  dis- 
tance to  5 or  6,000  feet  above  where  I stood  at  15,000  feet;  masses 
of  fleeting  clouds  obscured  large  portions  of  its  sides,  and  occasionally 
flew  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  over  its  crest,  leaving  its  sides  and 
base  only  in  full  view,  which  was  very  tantalising. 

It  is  a table-topped  mountain,  the  outline  of  which  describes  a very 
flat  arch  ; the  dip  to  the  west  is  sudden,  to  the  east  it  is  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  south  face  is  equally  so.  The  summit  is  an  enormous 
bank  of  snow,  at  least  a mile  long,  of  the  purest  whiteness,  and  un- 
broken anywhere  by  protending  rocks.  The  cliffs  in  front  were 
sprinkled  with  newly  fallen  snow,  and  from  their  base  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  lay  a mass  of  sloping  snow  of  2,000  feet  or  so  in 
breadth. 

Advancing  further,  we  ascended  gradually  by  a sloping  spur  to 
Phaloong,  which  is  an  open  expanse  of  undulating  ground,  or  a succes- 
sion of  downs  extending  for  3 miles  or  more  in  a North  East  direction 
to  the  base  of  Kanchanjhow,  and  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  being  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Ihachoo,  and  on  the  west,  bv  a 
mountain  range  of  easy  slope  and  grassy  surface,  which  divides  Pha- 
loong from  the  valley  of  the  Lachen.  The  whole  of  Phaloong  is 
quite  bare  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but  affords  excellent  pasturage  in  grass 
sedges  and  numerous  herbs.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  downs  is 
16,000  feet,  the  bounding  range  to  the  west  being  about  500  feet 
higher,  with  similar  pasturage  to  its  summit  on  the  south-east  expo- 
sure ; and  nothing  but  bare  rock  and  loose  stones  on  the  north-west- 
ern one.* 

The  ridge  which  divides  Phaloong  from  the  Lachen  valley  was 
thinly  snowed  over  at  noon.  Phaloong  was  so  at  8 a.  m.  ; but  it  all 
disappeared  by  10  o’clock  under  the  rays  of  a very  hot  sun,  which 

* This  is  the  character  of  the  Lachen  valley  also  all  the  way  from  Totigu  to 
Kangra  Lama,  when  a red -coloured  rocky  spur  from  Chomiomo  comes  down  in  an 
easterly  direction,  its  flank  facing  you  as  you  look  to  the  north,  and  appearing  to 
shut  up  the  head  of  the  valley  completely. 
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warmed  the  atmosphere  immediately  it  appeared,  and  gave  a delightful 
feeling  of  elasticity  to  the  air  while  it  remained  unclouded. 

At  2 p.  m.  on  the  mean  level  of  Phaloong  where  Hooker  took  Baro- 
metrical observations,  and  the  boiling  point  of  Thermometer,  the 
Temp,  was  45°  ; the  sky  was  cloudy,  and  a light  snow  drizzle  falling. 

Phaloong  is  about  7 miles  from  Tungu.  About  halfway  theTungu 
stream  is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Zhachoo,  which  rising  from 
the  western  base  of  Kanchanjhow,  sweeps  round  and  bounds  Phaloong 
to  the  east.  For  a distance  of  three  miles  the  Zhachoo  runs  quite  slug- 
gishly aud  very  tortuously  through  a flat  swampy  valley,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a lake  bed.  After  emerging  from  this  swamp  the 
stream  is  precipitated  by  a sudden  fall  over  a collection  of  rocks  and 
stones  at  the  southern  extremity,  whence  its  course  is  rapid,  and  its 
bed  very  rocky.  From  the  upper  or  north-east  extremity  of  this 
flat  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Zhachoo,  there  is  a road  to  Momay 
Samdong  at  the  head  of  the  Tachoong  valley  ; it  goes  over  the  Pass 
of  Seeboolah,  which  is  just  now  heavily  snowed,  and  is  probably  18,000 
feet  high. 

As  this  route  to  Laclioong  is  in  the  Sikim  territory,  we  have  been 
urged  to  take  it : but  I have  the  greatest  desire  to  go  through  Thibet 
to  the  Cholamoo  Lake,  and  get  into  the  Lachoong  valley  from  the 
north  by  the  Doukiah  Pass,  and  I hope  to  accomplish  this  without 
offence  to  any  one.  During  the  ascent  to  16,500  feet  at  Phaloong, 
my  breathing  was  but  slightly  affected  ; there  was  a feeling  of  faint- 
ness with  a constant  desire  to  take  full  inspirations,  and  nothing  more. 
When  standing  still  my  respiration  was  not  the  least  incommoded. 
After  descending  1,000  feet,  however,  a racking  headache  came  on,  and 
by  the  time  I reached  Camp  at  Tungu,  6 p.  m.  it  was  so  bad  I could 
not  sit  up  at  all.  A feeling  of  tightness  round  the  occiput,  as  if  a cord 
was  being  hard  pulled  on  it,  was  very  distressing,  aud  violent  vomit- 
ing ensued,  which  continued  at  intervals  till  daylight.  The  Lama  aud 
five  servants  who  accompanied  me  were  similarly  affected  sooner  thau 
I was,  and  their  headaches  also  have  continued  till  to-day.  Neither 
Hooker  nor  his  servants  were  the  least  affected  by  the  ascent  of  yes- 
terday ; but  they  have  been  at  this  sort  of  work  for  three  months  past, 
and  are  well  used  to  high  elevations.  I felt  no  inconvenience  at  eleva- 
tions below  15,000  feet. 
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The  contrast  between  the  climate  of  this  elevated  region,  and  that 
of  the  central  portion  of  Sikim  is  most  remarkable  at  this  season. 
Here  the  rain  never  falls  heavily,  the  air  is  dry  and  bracing,  and  the 
sun’s  rays  have  an  immediate  effect  in  melting  the  recently  fallen  snow, 
and  drying  the  ground.  The  pasture  ground  is  very  peculiar,  and 
altogether  different  from  what  I had  anticipated.  I looked  for  undu- 
lating tracts  of  rich  and  luxuriant  grass  extending  along  the  base  of 
the  perpetual  snow,  but  with  the  exception  of  Phaloong,  the  grazing 
grounds  are  almost  precipitously  steep.  They  are  every  where  covered 
with  numerous  herbs,  many  small,  grass-like  sedges,  and  only  a few 
tufts  of  grass  ; this  sort  of  vegetation,  interspersed  with  the  strong- 
scented  dwarf  rhododendrons,  which  at  16,000  feet  and  upwards  cover 
the  ground  like  heather,  and  vary  from  a foot  to  four  inches  in  height, 
with  bushes  of  dwarf  juniper,  barberry,  rose,  and  rhododendron  shrubs, 
characterises  the  picturesque  haunts  of  the  fearless  and  steady-footed 
yaks,  goats  and  sheep  of  these  regions.  The  yak  delights  in  the 
steepest  places,  and  when  seen  on  the  mountain  side  at  1,000  feet  or 
more  above  you,  they  seem  to  the  unpractised  eye  of  a novice  like 
myself  to  be  in  constant  danger  of  tumbling  down.  I have  often 
checked  myself  since  our  stay  at  Tungu  from  calling  out  to  the  Bho- 
tias  to  remove  the  yaks  from  the  dangerous-looking  places  in  which 
they  graze.  Aconites,  dandelion,  cowslips,  a beautiful  blue  gentian, 
astragali,  primroses,  potentillas,  and  a large-leafed  sage,  are  some  of 
the  numerous  herbs  which  form  the  rich  pasture  in  this  direction,  and 
all- — except  the  aconites,  which  are  carefully  avoided  by  all  native 
animals, — are  eaten  by  the  cattle,  the  condition  of  which  is  excellent, 
and  the  milk  of  the  richest  and  purest  quality. 

October  1 5 th. 

A beautiful  morning,  and  we  at  once  decided  on  moving  upwards, 
the  Lama  and  the  Lachen  Phipuu  being  appointed  to  take  the  Camp 
close  up  to  the  Kangra  Lama  Pass,  while  we  were  to  spend  the  day  at 
Phaloong,  and  see  all  the  mountains  which  were  but  partially  visible 
on  the  13th,  and  join  them  in  the  evening.  For  this  purpose,  we 
started  at  7 a.  m.  by  the  route  already  described,  and  soon  reaching 
Phaloong,  came  upon  such  a scene  as  I never  even  imagined,  and  never 
saw  anything  to  equal. 

First  of  all,  to  the  north  there  was  the  beautiful  Kanchanjhow 
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mountain  in  all  the  splendour  of  unclouded  brightness,  a monster 
mass  of  brilliant  snow  ; to  the  north  east  and  east,  the  Donkiah 
Lah  23,000  feet;  the  Seeboo  Lah  Pass  18,000  feet,  and  the  Changoo 
Kang  mountain  22,000  feet,  were  in  equal  glory  ; to  the  west,  no  less 
lofty  and  brilliant,  the  peak  of  Chomiomo  was  full  in  sight ; while  down 
the  valley  of  Lachen  to  the  south  west,  innumerable  snowy  peaks  of 
minor  note  closed  the  view  behind  us.  Ascending  the  ridge  which 
divides  Phaloong  from  Lachen — to  about  17,000  feet — our  prospect 
was  still  more  extended  and  beautiful.  Here  we  had  Kunchinjinga  to 
the  W.  S.  W.,  Kanchanjhow,  E.  N.  E , and  not  2 miles  off,  with  the 
intervening  downs  of  Phaloong  as  a foreground  at  our  feet.  To  the 
north  and  west  a fine  rounded  red  and  yellow  coloured  spur  from 
Chomiomo,  extending  across  the  head  of  the  Lachen  valley  to  Kangra 
Lama,  and  standing  in  bold  relief  against  the  clearest  azure  sky,  gave 
me  a delightful  foretaste  of  Thibetan  scenery.  The  whole  was  such  a 
round  of  novel  glories,  such  a vast  picture  of  splendid  objects  on  a 
great  scale,  that  I was  overcome  with  the  deepest  emotion.  I could 
not  realise  a landscape  of  this  gigantic  nature,  distinctly  and  in  detail, 
far  less  can  I describe  it.  Never  however  shall  1 forget  that  scene ; 
then  it  was  that  I first  found  out  the  real  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
hold  these  mountains  have  always  had  on  my  mind  and  feelings,  nor 
did  I then  wonder,  nor  do  I now,  at  their  being  objects  of  veneration 
and  worship  to  the  human  beings  who  dwell  among  them. 

From  the  ridge  above  Phaloong  a very  large  glacier  on  the  east 
face  of  Chomiomo  is  visible  ; it  discharges  itself  by  the  Chomiochoo, 
which  falls  into  the  Lachen  five  miles  above  Tungu.  The  south-east 
exposure  of  the  Phaloong  ridge  has  soil  and  pasture  up  to  17,000 
feet.  The  north-west  exposure  is  quite  barren  and  rocky  at  that 
elevation;  but  at  16,000  feet  it  is  covered  with  a diminutive  heather- 
like Rhododendron — R.  Setosum  of  Hooker — lower  down,  the  pasture 
is  composed  of  small  rushes,  grass,  and  numerous  herbs.  The  whole 
of  Phaloong  is  covered  with  a knobby  peaty  soil,  on  which  the  vege- 
tation is  now  browning  fast  under  the  approach  of  winter. 

We  had  a fine  breeze  from  the  south  all  day,  the  air  was  light  and 
bracing,  sky  clear  and  cloudless.  Temp,  at  2 p.  m.  on  the  flat  of  Pha- 
loong 51°.  Wet  bulb  Ther.  44°.  No  snow  at  17,000  feet. 

We  saw  a flock  of  forty  wild  sheep  ; it  is  called  Naa  by  the  Bhotias, 
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and  is  the  Ovis  ammonoides  of  zoologists,  I believe.  They  were  basking 
in  the  suu  on  a hill  side  at  16,000  feet.  The  younger  ones  were  of  a 
bluish  grey,  the  old  ones  whitish.  I also  fell  in  with  a large  covev — 
sixty  or  eighty — of  chakoor-like  birds,  their  flight  and  size  that  of 
chakoor,  but  they  had  no  black  bars  on  the  wing,  nor  red  legs. 
Crossed  the  Phaloong  ridge  into  Lachen  valley,  which  we  ascended  to 
our  camp  at  “ Sitong elevation  16,000  feet.  Temp,  at  6 p.  m.  38°. 
No  fire-wood.  We  are  four  miles  below  the  Kangra  Lama  Pass. 
Some  wood  was  brought  from  Tungu,  eight  miles.  The  coolies  are  all 
suffering  much  from  headache  and  the  cold. 

Yeumehoo  or  Yeumtso,  Thibet , 16 th  October. 

The  Ther.  fell  at  Sitong  during  the  night  to  21°  ; at  7 A.  m.  it  was 
32°  ; a cold  north  wind  blew  down  the  Pass  all  night ; at  daylight  the 
cold  was  intense  ; but  as  soon  as  the  sun  appeared,  the  north  wind 
ceased  and  the  temperature  was  delightful.  We  were  pitched  in  the 
dry  bed  of  a stream  coming  from  the  north-west,  which  rises  to  the 
north  of  Chomiomo.  The  Lachen  was  not  a foot  deep  here.  Kan 
clianjhow  towered  over  our  heads  due  east  of  us.  We  heard  last  night 
that  a Chinese  guard  was  posted  on  the  frontier  at  Kangra  Lama  to 
arrest  our  progress.  We  sent  to  see,  and  found  it  true,  for  they  told 
my  messenger  we  should  not  pass  into  Thibet,  as  their  necks  would 
be  the  forfeit  if  we  did.  This  did  not  disturb  our  rest,  and  although 
hardly  pressed  by  the  Lama  not  to  move  the  camp  to  the  Pass  until 
we  had  previously  seen  the  guard,  and  arranged  for  a passage  through 
Thibet,  I resolved  to  move  up  to  the  frontier  in  the  morning,  and 
trust  to  what  might  happen  there  on  meeting  the  Thibetans  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  wishes.  The  bright  sun,  highly  rarified  atmo- 
sphere, and  gazing  at  the  dazzling  snow  all  day  yesterday,  have  made 
my  eyes  sore  and  weak.  I have  a veil  ; but  it  blinds  me  to  wear  it. 
The  skin  of  my  face  is  inflamed,  and  very  painful  : but  I have  escaped 
all  headache  and  discomfort  from  the  high  elevations.  Hooker  has 
not  however  done  so,  with  all  his  practice.  He  feels  sick  and  head- 
achy like  every  body  else  in  camp,  but  he  takes  violent  exercise  all 
day  on  foot,  whereas  I have  ridden  whenever  1 could,  and  was  able  to 
do  so  almost  all  day  yesterday. 

At  8 a.  m.  this  morning  having  with  much  difficulty  started  our 
benumbed  coolies,  we  left  “ Sitong,”  and  marched  up  to  the  pass  of 
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Kangra  Lama  ; our  route  lav  all  the  way  along  the  Lachen,  Kunchin- 
jliow  on  our  right,  Chomiomo  on  our  left.  The  valley  of  the  Lachen 
opened  out  into  flat  terraces,  and  contracted  by  turns  into  rocky 
gorges,  until  at  four  miles  from  Sitong,  gradually  rising  on  a sloping 
plateau,  you  leave  the  Lachen  to  the  left,  turn  the  shoulder  of  Kan- 
chanjhow  on  the  right,  and  find  yourself  without  any  effort  of  ascent 
on  this  side,  or  any  descent  on  the  other,  on  the  Thibetan  territory, 
and  beyond  the  Himalayan  chain.  Where  this  transit  takes  place  it 
is  a grassy  open  down,  sloping  if  at  all  to  the  south,  and  about  a mile 
broad  from  the  Lachen  on  the  west,  to  a swampy  flat  at  the  foot  of 
Kunchinjhow  on  the  east,  from  which  swamp  a dribbling  stream  joins 
the  Lachen  a little  way  below.  On  this  flat  ground  the  boundary 
marks  of  Sikirn  and  Thibet  are  conspicuous.  They  are  small  cairus 
of  stones,  in  one  of  which  a written  certificate  is  annually  placed  by 
the  Thibetans,  that  the  boundary  has  been  examined  and  found  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  Kangra  Lama  Pass  so  to  speak,  but  no  Pass  at  all 
in  the  sense  taken  of  the  term  in  the  Himalaya  generally. 

It  is  probably  the  easiest  passage  in  the  world  through  a mountain 
range;*  the  elevation  at  the  frontier  pillars  is  16,500  feet. 

A mile  below  the  boundary  two  Thibetans,  who  had  been  watching 
our  progress  up  the  valley,  joined  us.  They  were  not  armed,  but  I 
suspected  their  purpose  of  stopping  us,  and  had  them  questioned. 
They  admitted  they  were  Thibetans  : and  asserted  that  the  ground  we 
were  then  on  was  Thibetan.  I told  them  that  we  were  in  Sikim, 
which  was  the  case  ; and  as  I had  found  them  in  Sikim,  and  ignorant 
of  the  proper  boundary  line,  I should  regard  them  as  Sikimites  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  They  walked  ahead  quietly  until  I passed  the  cairus  ; 
then  they  commenced  calling  out  to  their  comrades  who  were  encamp- 
ed close  by,  and  objected  to  our  progress,  but  offered  no  actual  obstruc- 
tion to  it. 

Feeling  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  would  not  answer,  and  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Lama  who  was  becoming  alarmed  at  being 
implicated  in  a trespass  on  Thibet,  I stopped  close  to  the  cairus,  and 
asked  to  see  the  officer  commanding  the  Thibetan  guard,  to  whom  I 
wished  to  communicate  my  reasons  for  desiring  a passage  through 

* More  correctly  speaking  the  easiest  termination  to  a passage,  for  the  real 
passage  through  the  chain  is  the  Lachen  which  arises  beyond  it. 
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Thibet  to  the  Donkiah  Pass.  After  some  delay,  the  Dingpun  com- 
manding the  party  with  the  Deputy  of  the  Soobah  of  Kambajong,  and 
fifteen  sepoys,  came  up.  I told  the  Dingpun  that  I had  come  up  the 
Lachen  valley  to  his  frontier  on  business,  and  to  see  the  country,  that 
I had  also  to  go  to  the  Lachoong  valley  and  the  Donkiah  Pass,  and 
that  there  were  three  ways  of  doing  this.  One  was  to  march  back  to 
Choongtam  and  up  the  Lachoong ; this  would  take  me  ten  days.  The 
second  was  to  cross  the  Seeboolah  Pass  from  the  head  of  the  Lachen 
to  Samdong  in  the  Lachoong  valley  ; but  that  route  was  deeply  snowed 
and  dangerous.  The  third,  the  most  obvious,  and  the  easiest,  was  to 
go  round  the  northern  base  of  Kanchanjhow,  and  come  out  by  the 
Donkiah  Pass,  and  I wished  to  encamp  that  night  at  Yeuntso,  going  on 
to  the  Pass  by  Cholamoo  without  delay.  I said  I knew  that  the  route 
proposed  was  not  inhabited,  that  therefore  no  one  could  be  alarmed  or 
inconvenienced  by  our  passage,  and  as  it  would  greatly  convenience 
us,  it  was  not  I thought  worth  their  while  to  make  us  go  back  so  far, 
or  to  endanger  our  lives  by  braving  the  Seeboolah  Pass  after  the 
recent  heavy  fall  of  snow.  There  was  much  more  talk  between  the 
Thibetan  party  and  my  friend  the  Lama  about  the  propriety  of  my 
waiting  for  instructions  from  Kambajong,  which  the  Dingpun  suggested 
he  would  ask  for,  the  unprecedented  nature  of  my  request,  and  how 
all  their  throats  might  be  cut  by  orders  from  Lassa,  if  a passage  was 
effected  by  our  party.  The  talking  might  have  lasted  a week  without 
any  result ; at  all  events  I thought  so,  and  time  was  precious : to  cut  it 
short  therefore,  and  be  no  longer  standing  idle  at  the  Rubicon,  I told 
the  Dingpun  I would  with  his  leave  move  on,  and  I did  so  accordingly 
on  foot,  and  unopposed  by  word  or  deed  from  any  one ; leaving  the 
Lama  and  all  our  people  to  arrange  with  the  Dingpun  about  our  fol- 
lowers and  baggage  to  follow  me  at  his  leisure.  Hooker  rode  straight 
on  into  Thibet  when  I stopped  to  parley  with  the  Dingpun,  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  him  that  day  till  we  met  at  Yamchoo  in  the  afternoon, 
after  he  had  been  all  the  way  to  the  Chalamoo  Lake,  and  whence  he 
was  then  returning  towards  Kangra  Lama  in  search  of  me,  not  being 
aware  that  I had  followed  him. 

Leaving  Kangra  Lama  at  1 1 a.  m.  stick  in  hand,  and  with  a cloth 
cloak  carried  over  my  shoulder  to  insure  some  covering  for  the  night, 
and  followed  by  one  chapprassey — Seetaram, — who  had  not  the  good 
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sense  to  bring  on  the  pony  when  I left  the  Dingpun,  I ascended  a 
gentle  grassy  slope  in  a north-easterly  direction  for  less  than  a mile, 
when  I came  upon  a flat  expanse  of  three  miles  broad,  bounded  on  the 
right — south — by  Kanchanjhow,  on  the  left — north — by  a fine  red 
spur  of  Chomiomo ; the  Lachen  flowing  very  slowly  and  in  a trifling 
stream  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  flat  expanse.  There  were  about 
100  yaks  feeding  on  this  expanse.  They  were  tended  by  a dozen 
robust  Thibetans,  who  stared  at  me  in  dumb  amazement  ; their  black 
hair  cloth  tents  were  pitched  close  by,  each  with  a huge  black  and 
tame  watch  dog  at  the  entrance,  and  some  rosy-cheeked  children  play- 
ing around.  The  pasture  was  short,  quite  scorched  by  the  frost  and 
sun,  and  crumbled  under  my  feet  like  snuff.  The  sun  was  bright  and 
very  hot,  the  air  dry  and  elastic,  the  sky  blue  and  quite  cloudless,  not 
a tree,  shrub,  or  herbaceous  plant  to  be  seen.  I waited  a little  to  won- 
der at  this  change,  so  great,  from  the  moist  forests,  and  cloudy  skies 
of  Sikim,  and  then  moved  on  without  any  guide,  keeping  close  by 
the  base  of  Kanchanjhow,  its  nobly  expanded  sides,  and  rounded  sum- 
mit of  unbroken  snow  towering  over  my  head  to  the  south  of  me. 
Hugging  the  base  of  Kanchanjhow,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  400 
feet  above  the  Lachen,  I kept  on  due  east  till  2 p.  m.,  when  I reached 
a rocky  spur  from  the  mountain,  from  which  I saw  the  Yeuintso  Lake 
to  the  north  and  east  of  me.  Halted  here  for  Seetaram,  who  lagged 
behind,  having  been  attacked  with  fever  since  we  started  in  the  morn- 
ing. I had  a good  deal  of  oppressed  breathing,  although  I walked 
slowly,  and  my  pulse  had  been  108  all  the  way.  The  prospect  at  this 
point  is  very  fine.  To  the  south,  there  is  an  immense  saddle  of  snow, 
probably  two  miles  broad,  lying  between  two  peaks  of  Kanchanjhow  ; 
below  me  to  the  north  is  the  valley  of  the  Lachen,  flat,  with  the  river 
winding  through  a whitish  expanse  of  sandy  like  deposit — Carb.  of 
soda.  To  the  east  and  trending  north  a fine  red  mountain — a spur 
from  Kanchanjhow,  which  divides  the  Yeumtso  and  the  Cholamoo 
Lakes.  To  the  north-east  the  view  is  closed  by  a table  land,  bare  and 
scorched,  which  stretching  from  Donkiah  bounds  the  Lachen  valley  in 
that  direction,  and  is  lost  in  the  undulating  downs  to  the  north,  which 
seem  to  extend  for  ten  miles  at  least  in  that  direction  and  towards 
Geree.  To  the  north — and  over  a rocky  range  of  red  and  white 
quartz  which  bounds  the  Lachen  valley  to  the  north — and  about  forty 
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miles  off  as  far  as  I can  guess,  is  seen  a long  range  of  sapphire  blue 
hills  running  east  and  west,  the  west  end  peaks  north  of  Kambajong 
tipped  with  snow.  To  the  west,  and  closing  the  Lachen  valley,  the 
great  peak  of  Chomiomo  rises  to  22,000  feet,  a splendid  mass  of  per- 
petual snow  north-west,  and  very  distant,  60  or  70  miles  perhaps,  are 
seen  three  lofty  snowy  mountains.  They  must,  I consider,  be  quite  as 
far  north  as  Digarchi,  but  to  the  west  of  it,  and  from  the  extent  of 
snow  on  them  in  a position  where  the  snow  line  may  be  taken  at 
20,000  feet,  their  elevation  is  probably  24,000  feet  or  more. 

From  this  spur  I descended  in  a northerly  direction  over  rocks  and 
stones  to  the  outlet  of  the  Yeumtso  Lake,  which  I reached  at  3 p.  m. 
very  tired  indeed  and  foot  sore.  I carried  Hooker’s  barometer  for  the 
last  two  miles,  as  the  chupprassie  was  quite  ill  and  scarcely  able  to 
walk.  Here  I made  up  my  mind  to  pass  the  night,  a dreary  prospect 
enough,  without  shelter,  food  or  clothing,  at  an  elevation  of  17,000 
feet.  I saw  nothing  else  for  it ; I could  not  walk  back  to  Kangra 
Lama,  nor  did  I know  whether  I should  find  my  people  there  if  I 
did,  and  my  companion — the  cliapprassie — was  quite  unable  to  do 
so.  He  had  a blanket  cloak  only,  and  I mine,  to  cover  us  ; a bit  of 
ginger  bread,  and  an  old  ship  biscuit,  was  all  we  had  to  depend  on 
for  food  : I saw  no  signs  of  any  one  following  us,  and  was  quite  igno- 
rant of  Hooker’s  whereabouts,  as  we  parted  without  any  understand- 
ing about  meeting.  He  had  a horse,  but  no  attendant.  I had  no 
horse  but  had  a companion,  and  in  this  plight  were  we  wandering 
during  our  first  day  in  Thibet.  From  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  to  which 
I descended,  and  where  I intended  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  the  scene 
was  very  striking,  and  was  thus  noted  by  me  at  the  time,  “ I now  sit 
in  a position  from  which  all  is  superb  ; it  is  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Yeumtso  Lake  at  its  north-east  angle.  The  water  is  of  a pale  green 
colour,  and  a southerly  breeze,  descending  from  an  extensive  glacier 
which  feeds  the  Lake,  is  carrying  a swelling  ripple  to  my  feet.  The 
form  of  the  Lake  is  irregular,  longer  from  nortli  to  south  than  from 
east  to  west  and  about  three  miles  round.  It  stretches  before  me  to 
the  base  of  an  immense  bed  of  glacial  snow,  which  runs  far  back — 
south — into  the  masses  of  Kanchanjhow,  and  which  is  raised  about 
100  feet  at  its  lowest  part  above  the  Lake,  into  which  is  discharged  a 
trickling  stream  now  frozen  over.  To  the  south-west  is  the  enormous 
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saddle  of  snow  noted  before,  and  dividing  two  peaks  of  Kanchanjhow, 
a feeder  from  this  saddle  running  easterly  also  supplies  the  Lake  at 
the  south-west  extremity. 

Further  to  the  west  is  the  great  rounded  summit  of  Kanchanjhow,  of 
towering  height  and  dazzling  brightness. 

To  the  north  east,  a fine  red  and  yellow  spur  from  Kanchanjhow, 
which  divides  the  Lake  from  the  Cholamoo  one,  and  to  the  west  the 
rocky  and  bare  spur  from  which  I have  just  descended. 

The  eastern  bank  of  the  Lake  is  grassy,  and  now  scorched,  along 
the  water’s  edge,  but  high  and  rocky  beyond.  On  the  west  it  is  abrupt 
and  rocky.  The  outlet  is  thirty  paces  across  : but  the  stream  is  not 
a foot  deep,  nor  more  than  5 feet  wide.  The  air  is  excessively  dry, 
parching  up  my  lips  and  cracking  the  skin  of  my  face  ; the  sun  is  hot, 
but  the  wind  is  bitterly  cold,  and  sudden  blasts  from  the  mountain 
raise  whirlwinds  of  dust.  The  base  of  the  mountain  is  not  half  a 
mile  from  the  Lake  ; it  rises  quite  abruptly.  Snow  is  lying  deep  in 
the  hollow  places  to  within  200  feet  of  its  base,  and  is  sprinkled  to 
the  same  line  on  the  steepest  places,  which  are  of  solid  rock.* 

Not  a plant  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Lake,  nor  on  its  stony  margin.  Not 
a fish,  or  shell,  in  its  waters  ; nor  any  saline  deposit  near  it,  but  its 
water  is  sweet : the  sky  is  clear,  brilliant  and  blue,  and  all  around  is 
new  and  most  imposing.  Oh  that  I could  paint  or  draw  ! and  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  sail,  or  row,  on  the  green  rippling  waters  of 
this  little  Lake  now  for  the  first  time  spied  by  European  eyes  ! 

As  I had  done  inspecting  and  admiring  the  Lake,  the  Lama  came 
up  much  fatigued  and  breathing  very  hard  ; his  presence  relieved  me 
of  all  apprehension  about  being  out  all  night,  as  he  told  me  our  tents 
and  baggage  were  coming  up.  Hooker  says  it  would  have  killed  us  at 
the  present  temperature  of  the  night  to  have  lain  in  the  open  air  ; and 
I dare  say  he  is  right.  The  Lama  told  me  that  after  I had  started 
from  Kangra  Lama,  the  Thibetan  guard  had  agreed  to  allow  our  people 
to  follow  me,  and  that  Hooker  was  at  Yeumtso  close  by,  where  we 
were  to  pitch  for  the  night.  This  was  good  news  ; I descended  a short 
way,  and  found  him  there  quite  knocked  up,  and  with  a violent  head- 
ache, the  effect  of  great  exertion  at  this  elevation,  16,800  feet.  We 

* The  snow  line  on  the  northern  face  of  Kanchanjhow  in  October  may  be  taken 
at  18,000  feet. 
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were  both  glad  to  lie  on  the  ground,  cold  as  it  was,  till  6 o’clock,  when 
the  tents  came  up. 

As  we  lay  shivering,  the  Thibetan  guard,  which  had  accompanied 
our  baggage  from  Kangra  Lama,  came  marching  in.  It  consisted  of 
an  officer  and  fifteen  men,  dressed  in  ragged  blue  cloth  cloaks  bound 
round  the  waist  with  yellow  girdles,  cloth  boots  of  various  colours — 
red,  green  and  blue,  and  black  felt  caps  ; each  man  carried  a load  of 
clothes  and  a matchlock  strapped  across  his  back,  from  which  pro- 
jected a forked  rest,  like  antelope’s  horns  ; a bow  and  some  arrows 
with  an  old  cartridge  pouch  completed  their  equipment. 

The  Dingpun,  or  officer  in  command  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
government  at  Lassa — and  the  Lt.  of  the  Kambajong  Soobah — a 
civil  officer — brought  up  the  rear,  mounted  on  yaks  with  high  saddles 
over  which,  and  under,  a quantity  of  bedding,  warm  clothes  and  other 
articles  were  stowed  in  the  bunchiest  and  least  military  fashion  possi- 
ble. These  officers  did  not  carry  any  arms.  The  Dingpun  was  dressed 
in  green  with  a large  orange-coloured  cap,  in  the  crown  of  which  was 
a round  brass  button,  the  sign  of  his  rank.  He  was  not  five  feet  high  ; 
he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  very  fat,  dark-complexioned,  smiling  and 
very  greasy  ; his  countenance  was  a picture  of  indecision  and  imbecility, 
and  he  did  not  belie  it  in  any  way.  I shall  however  say  no  more  to 
his  discredit.  I wish  him  most  heartily  a long  life  and  great  promo- 
tion in  the  ragamuffin  band  to  which  he  belongs,  with  the  happiest 
reminiscences  for  gratifying  us  as  he  has  done  on  this  occasion.  The 
guard  is  to  accompany  us  to  the  Donkiah  Pass,  and  see  us  fairly  out 
of  Thibet,  so  that  we  may  now  expect  to  part  very  good  friends,  and 
I hope  we  shall  do  so. 

We  are  pitched  inside  the  kraals,  or  square  enclosures  of  loose  stone 
used  by  the  migrating  yak  herds  of  Thibet  for  pitching  their  black 
tents  in,  and  our  people  are  crowded  round  large  fires  of  yak  dung,  the 
only  fuel  this  country  affords.  These  fires  give  a great  deal  of  heat, 
but  are  attended  with  interminable  and  intolerable  smoke,  and  are  not 
at  all  suited  for  cooking.  The  flavour  of  all  roasted,  toasted  and  gril- 
led articles  is  disagreeable,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  thing 
fully  cooked  where  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  so  low. 

This  may  be  one  reason  for  the  Thibetans  always  eating  their  animal 
food  dried  and  raw,  instead  of  cooked  as  we  do.  I am  very  headachy 
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after  my  long  and  elevated  work  ; all  my  servants  and  coolies  worse 
off  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  extreme  cold,  some  of  them  being 
very  ill  indeed  and  unable  to  move.  They  have  come  over  Kangra 
Lama,  16,000  feet,  and  have  ascended  6 or  800  feet  more  in  coming 
here,  swollen  faces  and  inflamed  eyes  are  numerous  among  them.  My 
own  face  and  eyes  are  quite  red  and  much  inflamed.  The  glare  from 
Kanchanjhow  was  excessive,  but  I could  not  keep  my  eyes  off,  so 
attractive  was  the  novelty  of  being  all  day  along  the  base  of  its  per- 
petual snow.  Thermometer  at  6 p.  m.  34°  ; a light  breeze  from  the 
south  ; calm  at  9 p.  M.  with  a sky  of  the  clearest  blue.  Temp,  at 
10  p.  m.  26°. 

October  \lth. 

Halt  at  Yeumtso  to  see  about  us,  and  for  Hooker’s  meteorological 
observations,  &c.  Thermometer  at  6 a.m.  10°.  Wet  bulb  do.  9^  ; 
minimum  temperature  during  the  night  5°.  A black  bulb  thermome- 
ter placed  in  a radiating  metallic  bowl  fell  to  3°.  Ther.  in  our  small 
tent  at  6 a.  m.  14°.  The  sun  rose  with  us  at  6 hours  40  minutes. 
Heavy  hoar  frost  on  the  grass,  and  the  marshy  pools  along  the  Lachen 
and  close  to  us  are  frozen  over  since  last  evening. 

It  is  a brilliant  morning  with  a light  air  from  the  north-east,  and  I 
am  enchanted  with  this  near  sight  of  Kanchanjhow. 

9 a.  m.  Ther.  32°,  brilliant  sunshine  ; all  my  people  and  the  Lama’s 
people  also  are  very  ill  with  head-ache  and  vomiting ; some  of  the 
coolies  have  dropsical  swellings  of  the  face  and  feet,  and  none  of  them 
can  eat ; they  lie  on  their  faces  and  knees  in  the  sun,  pressing  their 
heads  with  their  hands,  and  are  quite  as  wretched  as  any  sea-sick 
people  I ever  saw.  Hooker’s  fellows  are  well  and  lively. 

The  Dingpun  and  his  men  have  paid  us  a friendly  visit  in  our  tent. 
We  have  regaled  them  all  with  snuff  and  rum  and  water.  The  few 
English  articles  we  have  with  us,  have  been  much  admired  by  them, 
especially  a detonating  gun,  pistols,  telescope,  and  our  broad-cloth  coats. 
I presented  the  Commandant  with  a Tartan  shawl  and  some  rupees  for 
a dinner  to  his  men,  which  made  them  all  vastly  well  pleased.  The 
Dingpun  despatched  a report  of  our  progress  to  his  superior  officers  at 
Kambajong  while  in  our  tent.  Went  to  the  Yeumtso  Lake  with 
Hooker,  collected  some  minerals,  found  ice  half  an  inch  thick  along  its 
margin  at  11  a.  m.  ; reckon  it  to  be  three  miles  round  or  more,  and 
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found  it  10  feet  deep  at  20  feet  from  the  shore.  Small  pieces  of  blue 
slate  numerous  on  the  east  bank  only,  and  a white  tasteless  substance 
on  the  grassy  banks — Pen.  or  Carb.  of  soda.  There  were  large  flocks 
of  the  Brahminy  duck,  with  a few  grey  geese,  and  widgeon  on  the 
water.  Not  an  insect  to  be  seen:  but  large  flocks  of  grey  “ stone 
chats”  flew  about  the  rocky  places.  Holes  of  the  “ goomchen,”  or 
tailless  rat,  were  very  numerous  about  our  tent  at  Yeumtso,  as  well  as 
burrows  of  the  marmot  called  Kadiapen.* 

Thermometer  at  noon  52°,  wet  bulb  do.  37°,  a fine  breeze  with  a 
delightful  feeling  of  elasticity  and  dryness  in  the  air.  The  brightness 
of  the  sun  is  incomparable,  the  sky  is  of  the  clearest  blue.  The  great 
mountain  ranges  of  Kambajong,  and  far  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, of  brown  and  reddish  hue  tipped  with  sapphire  blue,  and  with 
perpetual  snow,  with  the  intervening  plateaux  of  Cholamoo  and 
Geree  in  yellow  grass  and  fading  herbage,  all  united  make  this  coun- 
try to  my  taste  a most  attractive  one  at  this  season,  notwithstanding 
the  excessive  cold,  its  utter  barrenness,  and  total  want  of  population. 

In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Lachen  from  Yeumtso 
due  north  ; it  is  a bed  of  white  and  bare  sand,  a mile  and  a half  wide, 
the  stream  running  tortuously,  very  slowly,  and  not  a foot  deep  to- 
wards the  west.  Ascended  the  rocky  range  immediately  bounding  the 
valley  to  the  north  ; it  is  500  to  800  feet  above  the  river,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  a close  white  and  pink  quartz, f with  large  rounded 
masses  of  gneiss  and  gneiss  rubble.  Crossing  this  ridge,  but  without 

* During  our  short  stay  in  Thibet  we  fell  in  with  the  Goa  antelope,  another 
antelope  larger  than  it,  but  smaller  than  the  Chiru,  a very  handsome  large  fox, 
reddish  brown  with  a bushy  grey  tail,  a hare  or  rabbit  frequenting  rocky  places, 
light  grey,  with  white  scut  and  a patch  of  dark  bluish  grey  over  the  croup.  This 
animal  was  abundant ; it  always  ran  with  its  ears  erect,  and  lastly,  we  saw  the 
Kiang,  or  wild  ass,  on  the  open  downs  between  Yeumtso  and  Geree.  The  country 
about  Chumulai  is  always  indicated  as  the  favourite  ground  of  the  Kiang,  and  I 
was  told  that  it  did  not  visit  this  part  of  Thibet  except  at  the  warmer  seasons.  In 
November  it  would  be  too  cold  for  it  hereabouts.  The  long  ears,  scanty  mane, 
scanty  and  short  tail,  give  this  creature  an  entirely  asinine  appearance,  and  not  at 
all  the  appearance  of  a horse.  Dr.  Hooker  and  I have  forwarded  complete  skins  of 
the  male,  female,  and  young  colt  to  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta, 
through  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy. 

f Hares  very  abundant  here. 
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any  descent,  we  came  upon  a grassy  plateau  two  miles  long,  the  east 
end  of  which  slopes  to  the  south  and  drains  into  the  Lachen,  but  it 
bore  no  marks  of  water-ways. 

In  the  centre  was  a small  Lake,  the  edges  of  which  were  then  fro- 
zen, and  this  was  the  depository  of  all  the  remaining  waters  of  the 
plateau,  for  there  was  no  slope  or  outlet  to  the  west.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  small  plateau  gave  me  the  first  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  constant  assertion  of  the  Thibetans,  that  in  travelling  over  the 
more  level  portions  of  their  country  “ there  are  no  streams  of  water." 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  represented  as  being  exceedingly 
small  in  the  aggregate,  and  never  to  be  at  all  heavy,  while  the  evapo- 
ration is  very  rapid.*  This  with  a sandy  soil,  and  the  existence  of 
numerous  depressions  forming  shallow  Lakes,  will  account  for  the  dis- 
posal of  much  of  the  Thibetan  waters,  and  for  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  situation  of  streams,  but  except  in  the  mountains, 
in  which  the  valleys  are  said  to  be  very  narrow  and  to  contain  perma- 
nent water-courses,  1 believe  there  are  no  constantly  running  streams 
at  all  in  Thibet.  I can  speak  in  this  respect  to  the  plateau  extending 
north-west  from  the  smaller  one  noted  above,  to  the  Kambajong  range 
of  hills,  and  which  is  certainly  ten  miles  square.  There  is  not  a drop 
of  running  water  in  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  a water-course  with  a 
general  north-west  direction,  which  I went  along  from  its  origin  for 
six  miles ; but  it  was  perfectly  dry,  and  the  slope  was  quite  trivial. 
The  drainage  from  this  plateau  is  to  the  north-west,  and  goes,  I 
believe,  into  a feeder  of  the  Arun — a Nipal  river.  This  plateau  of 
Cholamoo  and  Geree  is  bouuded  on  the  east  by  a broad  flat  spur  from 
Donkiah,  which  terminates  the  Lachen  valley  to  the  east,  to  the  north 
and  north-east  by  the  Kambajong  range  of  mountains,  and  to  the 
south  by  the  hill  of  Bhomtso,  and  the  smaller  plateaux  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  rocky  range  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Lachen. 
Probable  elevation  of  the  plateau  17,500  feet;  it  is  composed  of 
yellowish  sand  and  stone,  pasture  very  scanty  indeed.  Antelopes  and 
Kiang  seen  on  it,  and  I fell  in  with  a flock  of  four  hundred  very  fine 
large  sheep.  They  were  hornless,  generally  black,  or  brown  faced, 
and  were  tended  by  one  man  only  without  a dog.  He  walked  slowly 
in  the  middle,  keeping  up  a sort  of  grunting  noise  to  the  flock  which 

* The  Wet  Bulb  Ther.  stood  22°  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
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grazed  and  moved  onwards  whichever  way  he  did.  There  was  one 
remarkably  fine  ram  among  them  ; his  fleece  reached  the  ground,  his 
back  was  painted  bright  red.  The  wool  of  these  sheep  is  of  a superior 
sort.  The  flesh  we  ate  was  flavourless,  but  short  in  the  grain  and 
tender.  The  flock  belonged  to  Geree  ; I believe  I never  saw  any  one 
look  so  much  surprised  as  the  shepherd  did  when  I rode  up  to  him. 

Ther.  at  Yeumtso,  6 p.  m.  36°,  at  8 p.  m.  29°,  radiating  do.  20°. 

October  IBM. 

6 a.  m.  Yeumtso.  The  Ther.  fell  during  the  night  to  5°,  radiating 
do.  to  2°.  Water  in  vessels  on  the  tent  table  frozen  to  a mass  of  ice. 
Ther.  at  sunrise  15°.  We  move  our  camp  to-day  to  the  Cholamoo 
Lake,  where  we  shall  join  it  in  the  evening,  going  in  the  mean  time  to 
Bhomtso  mountain  five  miles  north  of  this,  and  1,400  feet  higher, 
total  elevation  about  18,000  feet.  Hooker  wishes  to  amend  his  geo- 
graphy by  a careful  round  of  bearings,  and  especially  to  see  to  the 
position  of  Chumulari.  Reached  Bhomtso  or  Bhomcha — elevation 
18,500  feet — at  10  a.  m.  followed  by  a detachment  of  the  Thibetan 
guard,  who  were  very  anxious  for  us  to  go  direct  to  our  camp.  They 
felt  the  cold  excessively,  and  finding  us  unwilling  to  accompany  them 
set  off  themselves,  leaving  us  to  our  own  devices.  Ther.  at  11  a.  m. 
44° , Wet  Bulb  22° , and  strong  breeze  from  the  north-west  cuttingly 
cold.  No  sickness  or  head  ache  to-day,  but  walking  brings  on  labori- 
ous breathing.  We  remained  on  Bhomtso  till  the  afternoon,  Hooker 
taking  bearings  with  the  Theodolite,  and  observations  with  the  Barome- 
ter, the  boiling  point,  the  Wet  Bulb,  &c.  &c  and  had  indeed  a rare 
day  of  it.  A great  extent  of  Thibet  was  laid  out  before  us  without  a 
cloud  to  obscure  the  view,  and  it  was  equally  fine  to  the  south.  Iu 
the  far  south-west  forty  miles  off  we  had  a view  of  Kanchanjinga  still 
the  king  of  all  the  Sikim  mountains,  its  north-east  aspect  being  no 
less  grand  from  Thibet  than  its  southern  one  is  from  Darjeeling,  al- 
though from  the  former  it  appears  hemmed  in  by  numerous  lateral 
peaks  and  mountains  of  perpetual  snow.  Immediately  south-west- 
soutli  aud  south-east  of  us  was  a noble  line  of  mountains  formed  by 
Chomiomo,  Kanchanjhow  and  Donkiah,  all  23,000  feet  or  more,*  and 
not  more  than  six  miles  lineal  distance.  To  the  east  aud  in  line  with 
the  above,  we  saw  a great  range  of  perpetual  snow  mountains  indicated 

* Donkiah  misnumed  “ Powhunry,”  by  Col.  Waugh  is  measured  23,000. 
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as  Chomulari  by  the  Thibetan  soldiers,  and,  as  far  as  Hooker  could 
calculate  then,  they  occupied  the  position  assigned  to  that  celebrated 
mountain  by  Captain  Turner. 

What  could  exceed  in  grandeur  such  a galaxy  of  immense  moun- 
tains as  we  had  in  view  from  Bhomtso  to  the  south  and  east?  Nothing 
that  I know  of.  But  the  view  to  the  north,  north-west  and  north-east 
stretching  into  Thibet  was  quite  as  striking.  After  descending  from 
Bhomtso,  Hooker  botanised  the  bed  of  the  Lachen,  and  we  found  a 
bed  of  blue  slate  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lachen  valley,  which  would 
be  valuable  for  roofing  if  more  accessible. 

Before  reaching  our  tents  at  Cholamoo  it  got  quite  dark,  we  had 
no  guide  to  our  camp,  and  instead  of  going  to  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Lake  where  it  was  pitched,  we  kept  the  west  side,  going  towards 
the  Donkia  mountaiu  till  we  came  upon  snow.  Here  we  found  out 
our  mistake  by  shouts  from  the  opposite  side,  and  had  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  outlet  to  enable  us  to  cross  over  two  miles  of  rocky  and 
swampy  ground  in  pitchy  darkness ; but  we  got  iu  by  8 o’clock,  all 
right,  and  very  tired. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Weather. — By  J.  W.  Beale,  Esq., 
Agra  College. 

At  the  desire  of  Mr.  Middleton,  the  Principal  of  the  Agra  College, 
I have,  during  the  past  year,  followed  up  the  observations  made  by 
him  in  1850  and  printed  in  Journal  CCXX.  of  the  Society,  with  the 
view  to  determine  whether  the  prejudice  so  universally  received  in 
India,  especially  by  the  Christian  community,  of  the  moon’s  influence 
in  producing  a change  of  weather,  be  correctly  founded  or  otherwise. 

The  observations  were  made  generally  twice  in  a day,  and  some- 
times oftener,  when  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  weather  seemed  to 
require  it.  The  reductions  from  the  larger  tables  have  been  made 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  year,  each  lunation  being 
divided  into  New-Moon,  Full-Moon,  second  and  last  periods ; each 
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period  consisting  of  seven  days,  having  the  day  on  which  the  New  or 
Full  Moon  fell,  or  the  second  or  last  quarter  began,  on  the  middle  of 
the  hebdomadal  period,  and  having  three  days  reckoned  on  each  side 
of  it,  making  it  thus  equal  to  seven  days. 

The  number  of  days  during  which  rain  fell  last  year,  exceeds  the 
number  of  days  of  the  former  year,  by  11,  and  the  quantity  by  5.4 
inches  ; while  the  number  of  days  which  were  cloudy  without  rain 
last  year,  exceeds  the  number  of  the  year  before  by  45.  The  number 
of  Storms  recorded  last  year  beiug  double  the  number  noted  in  the 
previous  year. 

Again,  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  Table  No.  2,  we  remark 
as  a curious  fact  that  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  New  and  Full 
Moon  periods,  and  the  number  in  the  second  and  last  periods,  are 
very  nearly  equal ; the  number  of  days  during  which  the  east  wind 
was  prevalent  in  each  pair  of  periods  being  also  nearly  equal  to  the 
number  of  rainy  days  in  the  same  pair  ; while  the  number  of  cloudy 
days  in  each  pair  is  double  of  the  number  of  rainy  ones  in  it,  but  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  second  and  last  periods  is 
almost  double  of  the  quantity  in  the  New  and  Full  Moon  periods. 
This  circumstance  alone  stands  quite  at  variance  with,  and  in  fact 
opposed  to,  the  result  obtained  by  the  observations  made  in  the  fore- 
going year,  and  would  go  far  to  negative  the  truth  of  the  moon’s 
influence,  and  to  disprove  the  correctness  of  the  prejudice,  if  the 
observations  of  a single  year  could  be  thought  sufficient  to  do  so. 
But  time  alone  can  prove  this,  and  a series  of  observations  extending 
over  a number  of  years  and  made  at  various  places,  is  necessary  before 
we  can  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  any  thing  like  certainty. 

In  conclusion  I would  add,  that  the  data  from  which  the  reduc- 
tions for  the  quantity  of  rain  are  made,  were  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  Middleton. 
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The  Mausoleum  of  the  Nuwahs  Ali-Verdi  Khan  and  Sooraj  ood-Dow- 
lah,  at  Khooshhagh,  near  Moorshedabad.  By  Capt.  F.  P.  Layard, 
1 9th  Regiment  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bhaguruttee,  at  a distance  of  about 
two  miles  below  the  city  of  Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by  a low 
brick  wall,  and  embedded  in  fine  old  trees  and  garden  shrubs,  stands 
the  mausoleum  of  two  men  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of 
Bengal  ; one  as  much  for  his  virtues  and  soldier-like  qualities,  as  the 
other  for  his  vices  and  the  meanness  of  his  nature. 

These  men  were  the  Nuwab  Ali-Verdi  Khan  Mohabut  Juns:,  and 
his  grand-nephew,  Mirza  Mahmud,  who,  on  succeeding  to  the  musnud 
of  Bengal,  assumed  the  title  of  Chiragee-ood-Dowlah,*  or,  as  he  is 
more  generally  called  by  Europeans,  Sooraj-ood-Dowlah. 

The  enclosure  called  Khooshbagh,  containing  the  mausoleum  with 
other  buildings  and  out-offices  attached,  cover  a space  of  nearly  nine- 
teen beegahs  of  land.  From  a statement  made  by  the  grand-daughter 
of  Lootf-oon-Nissa  Begum,  the  wife  of  Sooraj-ood-Dowlah,  to  Mr. 
J.  E.  Harrington,  the  Collector  of  Moorshedabad  in  January,  1/91, 
it  appears  that  an  assignment  of  Sicca  Rupees  305  per  month  was 
originally  fixed  by  the  Nuwab  Ali-Verdi  Khan  on  the  collections  of 
Bundardeh  and  Nawabgunge,  in  the  Khas  Talooks  near  Moorsheda- 
bad  for  the  care  and  attendant  expenses  of  the  burial  ground. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  Khooshbagh  was  used  as  a cemetery  pre- 
viously to  the  death  of  Ali  Verdi  Khan,  and  its  first  establishment 
mav  no  doubt  be  fixed,  from  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  good 
Nuwab’s  mother,  who  lies  buried  within  a small  elevated  enclosed 
platform,  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  quadrangle  or  garden,  (vide  Plan 
No.  1).  This  quadrangle  may  probably  have  constituted  the  entire 
space  originally  occupied  by  the  cemetery,  the  grounds  having  been 
subsequently  increased  by  Sooraj-ood-Dowlah  on  the  death  of  his 
grand-uncle  in  1756. 

The  grounds  attached  to  the  mausoleum,  now  consist  of  three 
separate  enclosures,  surrounded  by  walls  varying  in  height  from  six  to 
* Orme,  Vol.  II.,  page  48. 
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thirteen  feet.  The  outer  quadrangle  is  entered  by  an  old  gateway 
with  double  iron-studded  doors,  and  a dark  guard-room  on  each  side. 
In  front  of  the  gate,  is  a Ghat,  which  formerly  led  down  to  the  river, 
only  a few  steps  are  now  visible,  the  remainder  having  long  since  dis- 
appeared under  the  new  formed  alluvial  soil,  the  stream  being  now 
nearly  half  a mile  distant.  This  land  is  under  cultivation  for  Indigo. 
According  to  Native  report  it  is  fifty  years  since  the  Bhaguruttee  ran 
under  the  walls  of  Khooshbagh. 

The  wall  facing  the  river  is  pierced  for  musquetry  and  flanked  by 
octagon  bastions,  having  approaches  to  their  summits  by  flights  of 
steps  built  in  the  wall. 

The  three  enclosures  are  laid  out  as  gardens,  with  neatly  trimmed 
hedges  bordering  the  walks.  The  flowers  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
are  used  in  adorning  the  tombs  of  the  Nuwabs  and  of  the  different 
members  of  their  families  scattered  about  the  grounds.  Many  fine 
old  jack?  and  peepul  trees,  with  here  and  there  a graceful  cocoanut, 
exclude  the  fierce  ray  of  a tropical  sun,  and  afford  a cool  and  pleasant 
retreat  for  the  devout,  who  frequent  the  tombs  for  prayer  or  medita- 
tion, during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  inner  face  of  the  wall  of  the  outer  quadrangle,  shows  traces  of 
its  having  been  formerly  painted  in  fresco  in  white  and  red  stripes, 
but  damp  and  neglect  have  nearly  obliterated  the  colours.  Many 
foundations  of  small  dwelling-houses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  quad- 
rangle ; these  no  doubt  at  one  time  afforded  shelter  for  the  servants 
attached  to  the  cemetery. 

The  tombs  in  this  enclosure  are  18  in  number,  the  principal  being 
those  of  the  mother  and  sister  of  Ali  Verdi-Khan  (1  & m Plate  No.  1). 
These  are  enclosed,  as  before  mentioned,  by  a wall,  and  raised  on  a 
platform  ; they,  as  well  as  all  the  tombs  in  Khooshbagh,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  bear  no  inscriptions.  On  a second  platform  to  the 
right  of  this,  there  are  fifteen  tombs  of  different  members  of  the 
family,  amongst  them,  are  those  of  the  Nuwab  Bairam  Jung  (n  1 
Plate  1)  and  of  his  father  the  Nuwab  Muzuffir  Jung  (n  2 Plate  1),  as 
also  of  Rabia  Begum. 

On  the  two  first  named  tombs  there  are  inscriptions  : that  on  the 
tomb  of  Muzuffir  Jung  runs  as  follows  : 
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He  was  the  Naib  or  Deputy  of  the  Nuwab  Moobarick-ood-Dowlah, 
the  fourth  in  succession  from  the  traitor  Meer  Jaffier  placed  on  the 


person  of  some  consequence  during  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings. 
He  died  in  A.  H.  1194  (A.  D.  1797). 

The  Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  his  son  Bairam  Jung  is  as  follows : 


He  died  in  A.  H.  1269  (A.  D.  1785). 

Rabia  Begum  was  a daughter  of  Haji  Mahommed,  the  brother  of 
Ali-Verdi  Khan,  who  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Nuwab 
Sujah  Khan  in  1725. 

A small  raised  tomb  to  the  left  of  the  centre  platform,  marks  the 
resting  place  of  Kali  Begum,  (V.  K Plan  1),  the  daughter  of  Nuwab 
Mahommed  Ameen  Khan,  and  niece  of  Ali-Vardi  Khan,  probably  by 
his  wife’s  side,  as  Ali-Verdi  is  said  to  have  had  only  one  brother. 

Passing  through  a neat  three-arched  gateway,  the  mausoleum  en- 
closure is  entered  ; it  is  like  the  outer  quadrangle  in  its  arrangement 
of  trees  and  garden  shrubs,  but  contains  besides  the  mausoleum,  a 
mosque  and  two  buildings  allotted  to  the  establishment  kept  up  by 
Government  for  the  care  of  the  tomb.  One  of  these  buildings,  ( vide 
Plan  1)  is  the  kari-khanah  or  store-house,  the  other,  the  tuhbeel- 
khanah  or  treasury,  but  portions  are  also  occupied  by  certain  ladies, 
the  descendants  of  Ali-Verdi’s  family. 

On  entering  the  gate,  three  graves  are  shown  on  the  left,  in  which 
are  said  to  have  been  buried  a son- in  law,  and  two  daughters  of 
Sooraj-ood-Dowlah,  but  according  to  a written  statement  left  by  the 


musnud  of  Bengal  by  Lord  Clive  after  the  battle  of  Plassy,  and  a 
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grand  daughters  of  the  Nuwab,  dated  in  December  1790,  a copy  of 
which  is  preserved  amongst  the  records,  in  the  hands  of  the  mookh- 
tyar  in  charge  of  the  cemetery  ; he  is  said  to  have  had  only  one  child, 
a daughter,  named  Umoot-is-Saira  Begum,  who  died  during  the  life 
time  of  her  mother  Lootf-oon-nissa  Begum.  The  graves  may,  however, 
be  the  resting  places  of  this  lady  and  one  of  her  four  daughters  by 
Nuwab  Assud  Ali  Khan,  whom  she  married  in  1767. 

The  mausoleum  is  a neat  brick  building,  with  little  of  oriental 
architecture  in  its  form,  excepting  the  four  small  minarets  at  the 
corner,  and  its  projecting  eaves  ( vide  Plan  II.).  It  is  raised  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  approached  by  small  flights  of  steps  to  the  east 
and  west.  The  principal  portion,  in  which  are  the  tombs,  is  a square 
of  about  37  feet  divided  into  an  enclosed  verandah  on  the  east  and 
west  side,  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  two  smaller  verandahs 
on  the  north  and  south,  leaving  thus  a square  room  in  the  centre 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Ali- Verdi  Khan.  The  tomb  rooms  are 
again  closed  in  by  a verandah  with  five  arched  openings  in  each  face. 

All  the  tombs  in  the  mausoleum  are  covered  with  palls  of  dark 
cloth,  spangled  with  flowers  and  other  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver 
leaf ; lights  are  continually  kept  burning,  and  fresh  flowers  daily  strew- 
ed on  the  graves. 

Ali-Verdi  Khan  died  at  Moorshedabad  at  the  age  of  80,  at  2 p.  m. 
on  Saturday  the  9th  Rujub  A.  H.  1169  (A.  D.  9th  April,  1756),  and 
was  buried  at  2 o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th.  His  first  rest- 
ing place  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  mausoleum,  but  on  the 
centre  platform  in  the  outer  quadrangle  near  the  grave  of  his  mother. 
On  the  mausoleum  being  completed  by  Sooraj-ood-Dowlah,  the  body 
was  disinterred  and  laid  in  its  present  tomb  (a.  PI.  II.)  under  the 
black  stone,  which  is  said  to  have  burst  assunder  with  a loud  report 
on  being  lowered  over  the  corpse  of  the  aged  Nuwab.  The  crack  is 
still  shown  to  visitors  ! 

Ali-Verdi,  according  to  tradition  at  Moorshedabad,  is  said  to  have 
died  of  a sickness  called  Istiska  (ji-A-*1),  which  I understood  to 
indicate  dropsy,  but  which  was  described  to  me,  to  have  been  a dis- 
ease of  a most  painful  and  lingering  nature,  where  an  unsatiable  and 
unquenchable  craving  for  water,  carried  off  its  victim  in  great  agony 
even  in  the  act  of  drinking. 
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The  second  tomb  in  importance,  is  that  of  the  Nuwab  Sooraj-ood 
Dowlah  of  “ Black  Hole”  notoriety,  (c.  Plan  II.)  The  death  of  this 
vicious  prince,  who  perished  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  in  July,  1/57, 
is  fully  recorded  in  Orme’s  History  of  Hindustan,*  but  differs  some- 
what from  the  tradition  amongst  the  natives  at  Moorsliedabad.  Orme 
declares  the  guards  of  Meerun,  the  son  of  Meer  Jaffier  Ali,  to  have 
received  with  alacrity,  their  master’s  orders  to  slay  their  prisoner, 
whereas  it  is  said,  that,  on  Meerun  directing  the  guard  to  bring  him 
the  head  of  the  deposed  prince,  they  all  refused,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man  named  Mahomed  Beg,  a fosterbrother  of  Sooraj-ood  Dowlah, 
who  in  accepting  the  cruel  mission  added  these  words  : “ I will  erase 
from  the  face  of  the  world  the  picture  of  Sooraj-ood  Dowlah.”  He 
then  proceeded,  scimitar  in  hand,  into  the  presence  of  his  victim,  who 
seeing  him  thus  armed  said,  “ O Mahomed  Beg  ! are  you  come  to  kill 
me,  or  do  you  bring  a message  from  Meerun  ?”  The  wretch  replied, 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  no  message,  but  came  to  kill  him,  and 
immediately  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  The  mangled  remains 
were  afterwards  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  city  on  an  elephant, 
and  the  murdererf  highly  rewarded  by  Meerun.  J 

The  tomb  in  the  centre  of  the  west  verandah,  (b.  PI.  II.)  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  wife  of  Ali-Verdi  Khan,  who  was  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Nawab  Begum,  but  her  name,  or  that  of  her  father, 
does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  any  History  of  Bengal  which  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  wife  of  Ali-Verdi,  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  eventful  reign  of  her  lord,  during  his  wars 
with  Boscar  Rao,  the  Maharhatta,  when  the  latter  and  all  his  attend- 
ants were  treacherously  slain  in  a tent,  at  a conference  with  Ali-Verdi, 
under  the  safeguard  of  an  oath  on  the  Koran. § 

To  the  left,  in  the  same  verandah  (h.  PI.  II.),  is  the  tomb  of 
Oomut-il  Mehndi,  called  the  Nowasi,  being  the  grand-daughter  of 
Sooraj-ood  Dowlah.  She  married  Syud  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan,  a 
son  of  Syud  Hussein  Khan  Bahadoor  Selabut  Jung. 

* Vol.  2nd,  page  184. 

t Mahomed  Beg  died  at  Moorsliedabad,  where  his  tomb  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me. 

+ Stewart’s  account  is  somewhat  similar  to  this.  § Orme,  vol.  2nd,  p.  36. 
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In  the  south  verandah  (g.  PI.  II.)  lies  Lootf-oon-Nissa  Begum, 
the  wife  of  Sooraj-ood  Dowlah,  who  died  on  the  5th  Assin  A.  II. 
1197,  corresponding  to  18th  September,  1/90,  A.  D.  This  lady  was 
the  companion  of  her  husband  in  his  flight  from  Moorshedabad  to 
Rnjemahal  after  his  defeat  at  Plassey.  On  the  murder  of  the  Nuwab, 
she,  together  with  the  aged  wife  of  Ali-Verdi  Khan,  and  her  four 
grand-daughters  Shuruf-oon  Nissa,*  Usmut-oon  Nissa.f  SehkeenahJ 
and  Oomut-il  Mehndi  were  sent  to  Dacca  by  the  Nuwab  Meer  Jaffier 
Ali  Khan,  but  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  were  recalled  by  the 
Naib  Muzuffir  Jung  in  the  reign  of  Moobarick-ood  Dowlah.  Mr. 
Forster,  writing  in  1/81,  mentions  the  widowed  Begum  as  frequently 
visiting  the  tomb  of  her  deceased  husband  and  performing  ceremonies 
of  mourning  to  his  memory.  She  subsequently  had  charge  of  the 
cemetery,  with  a monthly  allowance  for  its  care,  and  that  of  the  tomb 
of  Hybut  Jung  at  Patna,  granted  or  rather  re-allowed  by  Government 
of  Sa.  Rs.  305,  with  a further  annual  pension  of  Sa.  Rs.  1,000,  which 
she  obtained  by  personally  representing  her  case  to  Warren  Hastings 
in  Calcutta  in  178/.  These  allowances  were  continued  to  her  grand- 
daughters, after  her  death,  and  have  descended  to  the  heirs  of  the 
family,  now  in  charge. 

In  the  east  verandah,  are  the  tombs  of  Mohut-ood-Ulli,  and  his 
son  (e.  and  f.  PI.  II.),  cousins  of  Sooraj-ood  Dowlah,  also  of  another 
cousin  of  this  Nuwab,  by  name  Mirza  Mehndi.  (d.  PI.  II.) 

Many  of  the  records  of  Khooshbagh  having  been  stolen  by  a former 
mookhtyar  of  the  gardens,  who  fled  to  the  upper  provinces  with  the 
accumulated  arrears  of  many  months’  salary  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, it  is  now  difficult  to  discover,  what  posts  these  latter  named 
individuals  held,  nor  do  their  names  appear  in  History. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  mausoleum  garden,  stands  the 
small  neatly  built  mosque  and  fountain  frequented  by  the  Moollahs  of 
the  cemetery  at  the  prescribed  hours  for  prayer. 

The  third  enclosure  (vide  Plate  I.)  contains  a tank  on  the  borders 
of  which,  stands  a little  dwelling  house  (9)  called  the  Bythuk  Khanah, 

* Married  afterwards  to  Watijud-ally  Khan,  son  of  Ahbud  Ali  Khan. 

f Married  afterwards  to  the  Nuwab  Syud  Ahmud  Khan  Bahadoor  Ilosear  Jung, 
son  of  Nuwab  Syud  Mahomed  Khan  Bahadoor  Shair  Jung. 

+ Married  to  Meerza  Mahomed  son  of  Meerza  Mahomed  Ali. 
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inhabited  by  the  Moonshi  and  other  servants  of  the  tombs.  Here  is 
also  the  Mussafir  Khanah  or  resting  place  of  travellers,  (h.  PI.  I.) 
where  also  many  faqueers  and  pilgrims  are  fed  at  certain  times,  from 
the  funds  of  the  mausoleum.  A fine  old  deep  well  may  also  be  seen 
in  this  enclosure,  but  it  is  no  longer  used,  the  water  having  been 
polluted  many  years  ago,  according  to  native  report,  by  a faqueer 
having  been  accidentally  drowned  in  it,  one  dark  night  : since  then  a 
parapet  wall  has  been  built  round  it. 

The  city  of  Moorshedabad,  is  said,  in  former  times,  to  have  extend- 
ed beyond  its  present  limit  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  as  far  as 
Khooshbagh.  Many  palaces,  houses  and  gardens  of  Nuwabs  and  nobles 
then  occupied  the  right  bank,  which  was  in  those  days,  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  city.  Little  can  now  be  traced  of  these  buildings 
amongst  the  luxuriant  and  tangled  jungle.  With  the  exception  of 
the  new  palace  and  a few  buildings  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  Moorshedabad  is  now  truly  a wilderness  of  ruins  and  forest. 

Khooshbagh  with  its  neatly  kept  walks,  noble  trees  and  parterres  of 
brilliantly-coloured  flowers,  banishes  all  sombre  thoughts  in  connection 
with  the  object  of  its  establishment.  A few  hours  in  this  quiet 
nook  where  repose  the  ashes  of  men,  who  have  played  such  event- 
ful parts  in  the  history  of  our  empire  in  the  east,  might  be  supposed 
to  afford  much  interest ; but  few  Europeans  visit  the  spot,  and  few 
even,  though  resident  at  the  neighbouring  station  of  Berhampore,  five 
miles  distant,  are  aware  of  its  locality  1 


Notice  of  two  heads  found  in  the  Northern  : Districts  of  the  Punjab, 
with  drawings,  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

Plates  XIX.  and  XX.,  are  drawings  from  the  two  heads  mentioned 
in  the  Proceedings  of  October  last,  as  having  been  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  by  Major  Baker  of  the  Engineers  : they 
are  said  to  have  been  found  near  Peshawur ; the  two  heads  are 
of  most  opposite  characters  and  the  contrast  shews  to  advantage  the 
peculiarities  of  each. 

Plate  XIX.,  is  evidently  ahead  of  the  Boodhistic  form  ; the  hair  plait- 
ed all  over  and  turned  up  in  a knot  at  the  very  top  of  the  head  ; — the 
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eyelids  heavy  ; the  eyes  but  little  open,  and  sloping  upwards  towards 
the  ears  ; the  nose  flat  and  thick  ; the  mouth  large  with  thick  flat 
lips  ; the  ears  very  large  and  flat,  with  the  lobes  drawn  down  to  a 
hideous  extent : the  expression  of  the  face  stolid  and  heavy  : the 
material  of  which  this  head  is  composed  is  a white  stucco  of  a very 
friable  nature  ; the  workmanship  is  coarse,  and  the  modelling  of  the 
head  incorrect. 

Plate  XX.,  again  is  of  a superior  character  in  every  respect ; the  eyes 
open  and  intelligent  ; the  nose  well  formed  ; and  the  nostrils  open 
and  well  articulated  ; the  upper  lip  short  ; the  lips  well  and  sharply 
defined ; and  the  mouth  bearing  a pleasing  and  intellectual  expres- 
sion ; the  head  too  is  correctly  modelled,  shewing  some  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  sculpture  ; the  ears  are  concealed  by  the  full  curls  of  the 
hair,  which  hangs  loosely  on  each  side  of  the  head,  the  curls  being 
well  and  sharply  executed  ; on  the  head  is  a cap  or  fillet ; the  two 
sides  being  apparently  connected  by  the  principal  band  which  goes 
round  over  the  forehead  ; but  the  upper  part  open,  allowing  the  hair 
to  appear  and  fall  over  the  band  just  above  the  forehead  ; the  sides 
of  the  cap  are  divided  into  lozenge-shaped  projections  from  the  sur- 
faces representing  some  kind  of  ornament ; where  these  sides  join  the 
band  or  fillet,  I think  some  thing  has  been  broken  off ; the  counte- 
nance is  handsome  and  pleasing  in  its  expression,  either  in  profile,  or 
in  full  face  ; — the  material  is  a dark  stucco  or  cement,  not  so  easily 
broken  as  that  of  Plate  XIX.,  and  of  better  and  finer  ingredients  ; in- 
deed the  sharpness  of  the  work  is  surprizing  considering  its  antiquity. 

I cannot  conjecture  without  more  data  what  or  whom  this  head 
No.  2,  is  designed  to  represent  ; but  it  is  evidently  not  a Hindu 
head ; and  on  comparing  it  with  the  heads  on  the  early  Bactrian 
coins,  there  appears  to  be  a great  resemblance  in  general  character  ; 
sufficient  to  induce  me  to  think  it  belongs  to  that  period.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  somewhat  of  a Greek  cast,  but  it  is  not  a pure 
Greek  countenance  ; if  the  spot  on  which  it  was  found  is  known,  I 
should  think  that  other  portions  of  the  building  it  has  belonged  to 
might  be  discovered  ; it  is  not  probable  that  a single  figure  should 
be  made  of  such  weak  materials  ; and  from  the  breakage  at  the  top 
and  back  of  the  head  I think  it  must  have  been  attached  to  a wall  of 
some  building  ; this  is  the  more  probable  from  the  position  of  the 
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head  which  is  not  erect  but  turned  on  one  side  ; and  the  ornamental 
work  on  the  left  side  of  the  cap,  is  not  found  on  the  right  side ; the 
right  side  was  therefore  probably  concealed. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  further  enquiry  should  be  made  for  a few 
more  fragments,  in  the  spot  where  this  head  No.  2,  was  found  ; the 
head  in  Plate  XIX.,  is  common  enough  ; and  has  evidently  no  con- 
nection with  the  other. 


Has  Sa’ dy  of  Shyraz  written  Rekhtah  verses? — By  A.  Sprenger, 
Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Benyal. 


It  has  been  asserted  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  IV.  Serie,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 
and  Vol.  II.  p.  361,  that  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Gulistan  (died  A. 
H.  691)  has  written  Rekhtah  verses.  The  subject  appears  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  justify  the  publication  of  the  original  passages  which 
bear  on  it.  The  assertion  rests  on  a passage  in  theTadzkirah  ofQayim, 
which  was  compiled  in  A.  II.  1168,  and  is  called  (the  title 

is  a chronogram).  But  Gurdezy  who  wrote  a Tadzkirah  in  1165, 
that  is  to  say,  three  years  before  Qtiyim  most  emphatically  contradicts 
this  assertion,  which  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been  popular,  and  he 
points  out  the  true  author  of  the  verses  ascribed  to  Sa’dy  Shyrazy. 
After  these  two  Tadzkirahs  had  been  compiled,  Myr  Taqyy  and 
Shorish  wrote  short  bibgraphies  of  Rekhtah  poets,  and  both  contradict 
this  statement. 

Qayim  says  : — 


{.i  c^,uo!  ,j  j\ 


<Gb.k> 


^X&  i. 4.JU) 


jJt  ^ij\  &Xsij  s^xj 

Aaj  XAjj]  jd  ^ iXxsb  ^xs6 

I j j] 
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s.uj  ^Axj  ^jJ 

ft 

JH  £x/o  ^g-eJJ*  ^liLo  hksJpj  ejGjJ 

y J u_aL«  ^ tX«»jy  <*■*■  }£fj> 

T {•  ^ ^ T ^ ( rv^ ^ ^ A^l  j2A*^  ^[jleVA.'O 

1 Cl\A*u 

L <;A  y ^V-  t^T?  J-V*"  cA'0'^/'0 

^_c&  L-'"2>J^C  '•i-u*i«t^  V-S'1*^  L_S4  t_s* 

ALsr^l^i,  j J^m.  aIs^I  Jo  ^dx*. 

jA*H  AAS^.  J Ji5  A AS.o  ^ ^ 

“ J7rs£  Period.  Some  historians  agree  in  the  opinion  that  when 
the  Shaykh  Sa’dy  Shyrazy  in  his  travels  to  Gujrat  resided  at  Samnat 
< — he  alludes  to  his  stay  there  in  his  Bostan — he  became  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country  and  composed  one  or 
two  Rekhtah  verses,  which  will  be  quoted  hereafter.  Subsequently 
the  Amyr  (Khosravv)  has  in  the  same  manner  composed  many  logo- 
griphs  in  Rekhtah,  but  the  style  of  that  time  is  very  different  from 
the  style  of  the  poets  of  our  age,  and  there  occur  many  idioms  which 
are  no  longer  in  use.  But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  matters,  three  or  four  verses  are  inserted  here.  As  the 
biographies  of  these  two  great  poets  occur  in  well  known  historical 
works,  there  is  no  need  of  recording  them  here. 

“ * Sa'dy  : O men  ! what  a bad  fashion  is  this  in  your  town,  alas  no 
one  enquires  if  a stranger  be  killed.  Sa’dy  has  given  you  a verse*  and 
has  mixed  sugar  and  honey.  He  has  put  pearls  into  the  Rekhtah 
idiom  ; and  this  is  a poem  as  well  as  a song.” 

FatA  Alyy  Khan  //osayny  Gurdezy  says: 

]j  Hjc]  ^ £•&*■■>  _}  yy-J  SiA  t>  J Jfi  J\  L 

\j  ^aSj  ajlli)  AJaJU/o  1 

* Talk  is  a technical  term  which  is  used  in  assemblies  of  poets  (Mosha’arah) 
and  it  means  the  verse  which  is  given,  and  in  the  metre  and  rhyme  of  which  all  the 
members  of  the  Mosha’arab  are  expected  to  make  verses  for  their  next  meeting. 
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M.U  i\-'l  Xxl.Lu  fyij'*  ^ ‘ ^axj  bxxcl 

*XA.aJ|  AaIaj  L jl  ^.-o  j y ^)yA.  ;l 

1 IjJ  a.c.  j ^,*3  y VaaA 


^.fe  3LJ  ^.«ol  ^ x_;  f*  ^ *2 

“Sa’dy  Dakany  is  one  of  the  poets  who  lived  in  the  Deccan.  The 
mistake  which  some  persons  have  made  of  ascribing  the  Rekhtah 
compositions  of  Sa’dy  Dakany  to  Sa’dy  Shyrazy,  owing  to  the  identity 
of  the  takhallu9  and  their  own  rashness  and  want  of  research,  has 
arisen  from  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Those  who  make  such  an 
assertion  ought  to  prove  it.  Specimen  of  Sa’dy  Dakany’s  poetry  : ‘ I 
have  given  thee  my  heart,  thou  hast  taken  it  and  hast  given  me  pain 
in  return.  Thou  hast  done  this,  I have  done  that,  this  is  a good 
fashion !” 

The  passage  in  Myr  Taqyy  runs  : 

Axle  din  i cSxmj  J^xX  ]j  L 0 , (.iSxmj 

- A*~ 
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uir v!  £ uy^  ))  yj  ^ 

«— U^r**3  ^^ly>  *— ^jrii 
dAsi^J^l-X  ^^.xl  Alsi&l  jJ \yc 

L l **^.aS  ^.1 b t j.x*L  £\stj  \£ 

“ Sa’dy  Dakany  is  the  author  of  the  following  verses  ; they  have  by 
some  persons  been  ascribed  to  the  Shaykh  Sa’dy,  but  this  is  an  error : 
‘ I have  given  thee  my  heart,  thou  hast  taken  it  and  hast  given  me 
pain  in  return.  Thou  hast  done  this,  I have  done  that,  this  is  a good 
fashion ! I make  cups  of  my  two  eyes,  crying,  crying,  I wither  away  ; 
I will  give  full  sway  to  my  sentiments,  I will  place  (the  two  cups) 
before  the  dog  of  thy  street  that  he  may  not  remain  thirsty,  this  is 
love  (or  that  he  may  drink).  Sa’dy  has  given  you  a verse  and  has 
mixed  sugar  and  honey.  He  has  put  pearls  into  the  Rekhtah  idiom, 
and  this  is  a poem  as  well  as  a song.” 
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Shorish  says : 

L T t **^AAAXi  p jk*-sC  j c i\x.AV 

U j j IjJ  L;  j J*  yi,^  J li.4.8) 

t c^*  l ^ ^V"  (*^ 

“Sa’dy,  liis  name  is  not  known,  he  was  of  the  Deccan,  this  verse  is 
by  him  : I have  given  thee  my  heart,  &c.”  The  specimens  contained  in 
the  three  Tadzkirahs  appear  to  be  the  disjecta  membra  of  one  Ghazal. 

I leave  it  for  the  Reader  to  judge  whether  the  assertion  is  borne 
out  that  Sa’dy  Shyrazy  has  written  Rekhtah  poetry.  I must  however 
make  two  remarks  ; first,  that  on  comparing  the  Tadzkirahs  of  Qayim 
and  Gurdezy,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  former  knew  the  labour  of 
the  latter,  though  Gurdezy  wrote  three  years  sooner.  Qayim  distinctly 
denies  every  knowledge  of  Gurdezy’s  Tadzkirah,  saying  that  no 
Tadzkirah  of  Rekhtah  poets  had  ever  been  written  ; secondly,  that 
we  have  only  the  rough,  incomplete  copy  of  Qayim’s  Tadzkirah  (it 
is  preserved  in  Moty  MaAall  library  at  Lucnow)  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  he  never  completed  it  or  made  a fair  copy  and 
published  it.  Should  he  have  given  up  the  work  on  finding  that 
Gurdezy  had  already  written  a Tadzkirah  ? At  all  events  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Qayim  intended  to  contradict  the  statement  of  his  prede- 
cessor ; nor  can  a book  on  which  the  author  has  not  bestowed  the 
last  cares,  be  considered  as  high  an  authority  as  if  he  had  done  so. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  adding  some  specimens  of  early  Rekhtah 
poetry.  Qayim  says  that  Amyr  Khosraw  has  written  Rekhtah  verses, 
and  that  he  is  the  author  of  Rekhtah  logogriphs.  He  quotes  two 
verses  and  no  riddles.  I give  one  of  the  verses  quoted  b}r  Qayim  and 
the  whole  Ghazal,  from  which  the  other  verse  is  taken  and  some 
specimens  of  riddles,  though  it  is  certain  that  nine-tenths  of  the  rid- 
dles ascribed  to  him  are  of  much  more  recent  date. 

9 
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i'-V  jV  1 *— Hi  dy?  '})*  d'j^ 

o^idj  l,  r*  oy^i^  *~}  y^  y*  l 

^ \]j  ^ ^ ,~y~-  J ^ \ ^ ^ 

•=0< 

jjaakj**.  i ]j\s*  <^l  c3  ^'*^2  j)_) 

u'-^  J*3  O /v  i*_S^  _?T*-  t— 1 Hi**"  U^b  «— b*5 

b&  /-  j )»**»»  b*'v  »'■'*  ^ U)*^b; 

1 ’ ' j\*JJ  {>1  \jtSS  S.J  I «iyy'  (Ji3  tVii 

“ Do  not  neglect  the  condition  of  this  poor  man,  turning  away  your 
eyes  from  me  and  making  excuses. 

As  I am  unable  to  endure  the  pangs  of  separation,  O beloved ! why 
do  you  not  press  me  sometimes  on  your  breast  ? 

I burn  like  a lamp,  I am  confused  like  a moth,  I am  constantly 
crying  out  of  love  for  that  moon. 

No  sleep  comes  into  my  eyes,  nor  rest  into  my  body ; as  neither 
she  comes  herself  nor  sends  a letter. 

The  nights  of  separation  are  long  like  her  ringlets,  and  the  days  of 
meeting  her  are  short  as  life. 

0 friend  (or  attendant)  ! if  I do  not  see  my  beloved,  how  shall  I 
spend  the  dark  nights  1 

Suddenly  her  eye  has  stolen  from  my  heart  by  a hundred  deceits, 
peace  and  rest. 

Who  will  be  kind  enough  to  report  to  my  beloved  what  I say  ? 

1 swear  by  the  day  of  resurrection,  O Khosraw,  that  as  she  has 
deceived  me,  I will  conceal  my  beloved  in  my  bosom  if  I have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  two  words  to  her.” 

The  other  verses  run — 

“The  daughter  of  the  goldsmith,  who  resembles  a piece  of  the 
moon,  when  at  work  making  and  mending  jewelry  called  me  ; she  has 
taken  away  and  broken  my  heart,  and  in  the  end  she  has  neither 
made  nor  mended  it.” 

I must  not  neglect  to  mention  that  a translation  of  the  above  Ghazal 
is  in  Garcin  de  Tassy’s  excellent  Histoire  de  la  literature  Hind.  I.  p. 
301.  The  following  are  specimens  of  Khosraw’s  riddles  transcribed 
from  a MS.  of  the  Top-Khanah  library  at  Lucnow. 
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i— ji  ^5*  d— ^ ^_cJ  ?^-^*** 

i L tf  i Ct*«3  ^y*! 

Riddle  in  praise  of  God.  “ Every  one  knows  of  him  but  no  one 
is  acquainted  with  him.  He  who  reflects  and  thinks  during  the  scales 
(i.  e.  watches  or  the  24  hours)  has  seen  him.” 

i £ y dyMJ 

_ . . 
hi*  ^ '•i-’ii  Uy*"<  J ^-2X1 

_y.v^  l — dfj$~ 

The  Prophet.  “ There  is  a man  made  by  God,  he  is  the  saviour  of 
the  world,  remain  attached  to  his  feet,  aud  say  no  more.” 


^X/c  t a:S*J  ^J>  Ija. 

KUi  Jjl  L g£>  (^yi^  *■  *— m*** 

^ i,  i.  V-  *tr»  /■a?'*’  e/ 

GW.  “ He  is  the  dearest  of  friends,  he  is  in  all,  and  distinct  from 
all,  his  ways  I like,  and  though  I have  not  seen  him,  I have  a longing 
after  him.” 

wS^  4S*i * * iv* 

t f L gAfe  & L g-Uj 

Lamp.  “ The  oil  of  the  oilman,  an  earthen-ware  vessel  of  the 
potter,  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  the  flag  of  a Nawab.” 

i efMi.  jf  l 

^ s j ^ ■ CT- 

Melon.  “ Ten  women,  one  man,  it  lives  outside  the  village,  the 
back  is  hard,  the  belly  soft,  it  sweetens  the  mouth  and  is  warm  in  its 

effects.” 
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Sweeper.  “ He  throws  away  his  earnings  (i.  e.  dirt)  yet  he  is  not 
disgusted  ; why  do  people  avoid  him,  though  he  eats  his  lawful  earn- 
ings.” (The  last  mii^ra’  is  a play  on  the  word  Halal-Khor  a sweeper.) 
Leaving  the  other  riddles  which  I had  copied  for  a separate  article. 


vocabulary  in  Hindee,  Persian  and  Arabic,  intended  to  be  learned  by- 
heart by  children.  It  is  commonly  called  Khaliq  Bariy  from  the 
initial  words.  The  author  mentions  his  name  and  explains  its  meaning 
not  in  a very  clear  manner  : 


The  vocabulary  consists  of  near  200  verses,  and  is  in  various  metres, 
with  a view  of  illustrating  them.  The  following  is  a specimen : 


Hindee ; and  lia^il,  and  baj  in  Persian  and  Kharaj  in  Arabic  are 
synonymous,  and  mean  public  revenue.  Tali  in  Arabic,  bakht  in 
Persian  and  bhag  in  Hindee  mean  destiny.  Lahn  and  tarannum  in 
Arabic,  sarud  in  Persian  and  rag  in  Hindee  mean  a tune.” 

The  first  Urdu  poet  after  Myr  Ivhosraw  whom  Qayirn  mentions  is 
Nury,  a friend  of  Faydhy  and  consequently  a contemporary  of  Akbar, 
he  says  that  he  has  written  only  two  or  three  Ghazals  in  Rekhtah 
and  mentions  only  one  verse. 


“Every  person  who  acts  deceitfully  is  no  doubt  afraid.  Poor  Nury 
has  not  done  any  thing  wrong  and  does  not  fear.” 

After  Nury  follows  Mohammad  Afdhal  in  Qayim’s  list.  It  seems 
however  that  it  was  ’Abd  Allah  Qo^obshah  (came  to  throne  of  Gol- 
conda  in  A.  II.  10‘20=A.  D.  1011)  who  first  patronized  and  thereby 
raised  Rekhtah  poetry. 


I will  mention  another  little  work  of  Amyr  Khosraw  of  which  no 
mention  is  made  by  Qayirn.  This  is  a Niijab  that  is  to  say  a rhymed 


“ Sharm  (shame)  is  the  Persian  for  the  Arabic  7/aya  and  laj  is  the 
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Meteorological  Observations  kept  at  the  Rangoon  Field  Hospital , Lat.  16°  AT  N.  Long.  96°  13  27  for  the  Month  of  May,  1852. 

Elevation  of  the  Hospital  above  the  level  of  the  sea  about  40  feet ; distance  from  the  river  about  one  mile. 
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{Wet  and  dry  bulb  Thermometer  by  S.  and  B.  Solomons,  39  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

Common  Thermometer  by  Pirrala,  19  Hatton  Garden,  London.  Aneroid  Barometer  5117. 

Rain-guage,  copper  tube  with  copper  float  and  brass  Index  rod  (patent)  No.  87. 


Meteorological  Observation  kept  at  the  Rangoon  Field  Hospital— (Continued.) 
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J.  Fayrer,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Field  Hospital,  Rangoon. 
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Note. 

The  site  of  the  accompanying  observations  is  the  Medical  officer’s 
(attached  to  the  field  Hospital,)  quarters  ; they  are  in  an  open  and 
exposed  situation  outside  the  great  stockade,  and  not  sheltered  by 
surrounding  jungle,  that  having  been  all  cleared  away  by  the  Bur- 
mese before  we  took  Rangoon. 

The  house  is  built  of  wood,  raised  on  pile  of  teak  8 feet  high,  and 
the  floor  about  that  distance  from  the  ground,  which,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  is  sandy  and  quickly  absorbs  the  rain.  It  is  about  one  mile 
due  south  of  the  Dagon  Pagoda  which,  the  Engineer  officers  inform 
me,  is  in  Lat.  16°  47'  56"  N.  Long.  96°  13'  27"  E.  about  one  mile 
north  of  the  river  and  raised  above  it  about  40  feet. 

Remarks  for  the  Month. 

The  register  was  not  commenced  until  the  8th,  no  instruments  until 
that  time  being  available. 

The  air  during  the  first  8 days  very  dry ; evaporation  great ; steady 
land  and  sea  breezes,  rendering  the  heat  tolerable.  In  the  evenings 
dense  banks  of  cloud  rising  in  the  south  with  occasional  lightning. 

On  the  10th  a few  drops  of  rain  fell  followed  by  a great  fall  of  the 
temperature  ; squalls  of  wind  with  thunder  during  the  night,  but  no  rain. 

On  the  1 1th  more  rain  fell  at  noon  ; cloudy  with  lightning  at  night ; 
air  not  so  dry  and  much  cooler.  Wind  varying  between  S.  E.  S.  W. ; 
occasional  heavy  gusts  of  wind  with  rain  and  lightning  ; cloudy  at  night. 

12.  Rain  fell  heavily  last  night,  commencing  at  about  10,  accom- 
panied by  strong  wind,  thunder  and  lightning. 

13.  Warmer;  a few  showers  with  squalls  of  rain  and  wind  with 
distant  thunder. 

14.  Showers  occasionally  ; wind  prevailing  from  S.  E.  cool  in  with 
fresh  breezes  and  thunder  occasionally. 

15.  Wind  in  the  morningS.  E.  with  light  showers;  at  about  3 p.  m. 
wind  changed  suddenly  with  violent  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  to  N.  W. 

16.  Light  showers  ; close  ; occasional  squalls. 

17.  Ditto.  18.  Showers  occasionally,  but  very  light,  cool  pleasant 
weather,  but  very  close  when  the  wind  drops. 

19.  Ditto.  20.  Heavy  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  from  west. 

21.  Very  cool  and  fresh,  only  one  slight  shower  at  sunset. 
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22.  No  rain  ; cloudy  with  cool  breeze  before  noon  ; heavy  rain  after 
noon  ; violent  thunder  storms  with  wind. 

23,  24,  25,  26,  27.  Much  cold ; the  former  squally  with  shower  of 
rain  ; occasional  thunder  storms  and  variable  winds. 

28,  29,  30,  31.  Much  the  same  weather ; wind  now  steady. 


Hourly  Observations  commencing  at  Noon  on  the  21  st  May,  1852, 
for  24  hours. 


May. 

12  i 

Force  and  direction 

Rain  guage  and 

? a „• 

Aspect  of 

21 

Hours. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

u o 
< S3 

of  Wind. 

Sky. 

Remarks. 

Noon. 

80 

87 

29.91 

S.  b.  E.  light. 

Cumuli. 

Rain  guage  0.3 

inches. 

1 P.M. 

78 

88 

.90 

S.  E.  fresh. 

Cumuli-strati. 

2 

78 

82 

.89 

S.  E.  do. 

Ditto. 

3 

77  J 

82* 

.88 

S.  b.  E.  do. 

Ditto. 

4 

78* 

83* 

.87 

S.  do. 

Ditto. 

5 

78* 

88 

.88 

S.  W.  light. 

Cumuli. 

6 

79 

82 

.88 

S.  W.  rain. 

Cumuli-strati. 

Slight  passing 

shower. 

7 

76* 

79 

.88 

S.  W.  light. 

Cirro-cumuli. 

5 Minutes  dura- 

tion. 

8 

76 

78* 

.88 

S.  W.  do. 

Cirri. 

9 

’ 77 

78* 

.91 

Calm. 

Ditto. 

Calm  and  close. 

10 

77 

78* 

.91 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto  sultry. 

11 

76 

78 

.91 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

12 

76 

77 

.90 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1a.m. 

76 

77 

.89 

S.  W.  b.  light. 

Ditto. 

2 

76 

77 

.88 

Ditto  do. 

Clear  over 

head,  Cirri 
on  horizon. 

3 

76 

76* 

.87 

W.  S.  W.  do. 

Ditto. 

4 

75* 

76* 

.88 

S.  W.  do. 

Ditto. 

5 

/ 5J 

76* 

.88 

W.  S.  W.  do. 

Cirro-strati  be- 

gan  from  S. 

w. 

6 

75 

76* 

.89 

S.  W.  do. 

Ditto  all  over 

day. 

7 

76* 

77* 

.91 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

8 

77 

79* 

.91 

Ditto  do. 

Cumuli-strati. 

9 

79 

82 

.92 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

10 

79 

85 

.92 

S.  S.  W.  do. 

Ditto. 

11 

80 

86 

.91 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

12 

80 

87* 

.90 

S.  b.  W.  fresh. 

Cumuli. 

4 hours  from  S.  E 

No  rain  regis- 

Total, 

1933.5 

20.0 

747.36 

1 do.  from  S. 

4 do.  from  calm. 

tered  in  this 
24  hours. 

16  do.  fromS.W. 

Mean. 

77.34 

80.40 

29.934 

Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observations  for  May,  1852. 
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Assistant  Surgeon,  Field  Hospital,  Rangoon. 


• Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Field  Hospital  at  Rangoon,  for  the  Month  of  June,  1852. 
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No  observation.  t Heavy  rain  during  nigbt.  J Light  rain  and  thunder  at  night. 


Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Field  Hospital , at  Rangoon — ( Continued 


Rain  gunge  and 
Remarks. 

Inches  of  rain. 
0.03 

0.25  I"  Thunder 
1.22  •fat  inter- 
0.50  [valsiuday. 
0.40 
0.17 
0.07 
1.48 
0.10 
1.57 
0.10 

0.27  f Few  drops 
. . < of  rain  in 
0.10  L morning. 
0 46 
0.90 
0.16 
0.62 
1.25 
0.40 
0.14 
0.84 
0.94 
1.62 

0.74  [30'June. 

0.54Uptoqoonof 
1.56Fromnoonof 

16.43  sunrise  of 

.l.ilw  let! 

1 

! 

— 

Aspect  of 
Wind. 

Cumuli. 

Cir. -cumuli. 

Cirro-strati. 

Cumuli. 

Cirro-strati. 

Ditto. 

• • 

Cirro-strati. 

Cumuli. 

Strati. 

Do. lightning 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Do.lightning 

Ditto. 

Cirro-strati. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 

Force  and 
direction  of 
Wind. 

S.  W. 

S.  W.’  It. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

s.  w!  It. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

W.  light. 
S.  W.  do. 
S.  W.  do. 
S.  W.  do. 
W.  do. 

S.  W.  do. 

DittJ. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Baro- 

meter. 

O O N M fO  « rJiTCNNOMWrtNOO  OOi(50Nffl»CO 

Cl  05  ffJ  C:  Cl  C5  CJCiCiOCiCiCiOOlCJOi  CiOCiCiCiClCiCi 

Cl  Cl  Cl  ff)  Cl  C)  Cl  Cl 

CM  (N  (M  CM  Cl  CM  CM  CM 

778.37 

29.937 

| Thermometer. 

Dry. 

m|is  H«*  -<|e*  He*  He*  -|e*  -!e*  He*  H'NHG* 

CO  CM  CM  CO  CO  Cl  Cl  OOQOCOCOOOHCIXCON  CO  N 50  tC  CO  O N 

00  00  CO  U IN  tN  U NUInUOOCDCONNNN 

1964.0 

In 

In 

iO 

CO 

In 

Wet.  i 

He*  He*  *-<|e*  H«*He*H«*  He* 

Cl  CC  O to  O IDO  NNcONOOO®XNN*>C 

* In  * N IN  In  N N N Ms  N 

1997.5 

76.807| 

Aspect  of 
Sky. 

Cumuli. 

Do.  [thunder 
Clo.  strati 
C.on  horizon 
Hy.  shower. 

Clo.  strati. 
Ditto. 

Cirri. 

Cir.-cumuli. 

Cumuli. 

Cumuli. 
Cir.-cumuli 
Strati. 
Cirro-strati, 
by  sultry. 

Cirro-strati. 

Rain. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

[justceased. 
Cum. -st.  rn. 

Force  and 
direction  of 
Wind. 

S.  b.  W.  It. 
Ditto. 

S.  W.  It. 
W.  light. 

S.  W.  It. 

S.  W.  It. 

S.  b.  W.  It. 
S.  W.  do. 

S.  W.  It. 

S.  W.  It. 
s.  w.  it. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

S.  W.  It. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

W.  b.  S.  f. 

Baro- 

meter. 

C O Cl  00  Cl  O CM  CO  CO  O 1— ■ © © H*  CO  © © 

Cl  Cl  CO  CO  00  CO  Cl  X Cl  • J 03  O Cl  Cl  Cl  J J CICICCI  J Cl 

s 

568.33 

CM 

Cl 

Ci 

CM 

1 Thermometer. 

Dry. 

He*  -"le*  *n|e*  He*  He*  He*  *<!«*  He*  H e»  He* 

(N  O O LC  rH  CO  IN  c>  r-.  , , r-H  CM  r— < © Cl  • . In  N rf  O . O 

CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  NNN  00  • • CO  CO  CO  CO  >N  • . InInNIn  , In 

1521.0 

80.052 

Wet. 

•"•!«*  He*  He*  —;e*  He*  »-'e*  He*  r-|ei 

ClHCXC  tN  0 In  oc.*  Cl  GO  CO  Cl  >n  . . C CO  . © 

In  X X U In  * N In  N # U • • * In  * tN  In  In  In  • . * In  In  In  N . * In 

1468.0 

77.2631 

O 

O 

<L> 

< 

-a  0 

C . 

ca  C , , . 

O ^ 
V •-  C 

§ 

j Cumuli. 

[ Ditto. 

Do.  thunder. 
1 Ditto. 

Ditto. 

[since  noon. 
Rainhy.sqll. 
Ditto. 

Cum. -strati. 
Cumuli, 
[sincenoon. 
Do.hy.shwr. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Rain. 

C.-st.  sqlly. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cum.  sqlly. 
Rain,  sqlly. 

S.  b.  W. 

S.  W. 

S.W.  fresh. 
W.  light. 
W.  ditto. 

W.  ditto. 

S.  W.  It. 
S.W.  fresh. 
S.  W.  It. 

S.  W.  do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

S.  light. 

S.  W.  It. 
Ditto. 

S.W.  fresh. 

S.W.  fresh 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

S.  W.  It. 

Baro- 

meter. 

0— •oooeioieociiNooci  oco  h h o h x ^ ^ 

0 0)00  * 00  X 0C1C1C1C1XC1C1C100X  0000  Cl  Cl  0 Cl  Cl  Cl  Cl 

cn  •••  - ..  

CM 

807.70 

Cl 

ci 

CM 

Thermometer. 

Dry. 

He*  He*  -*1?*  He*  He»  He*  He*  *“le*  He*  H©»  *-<|e* 

N5OCQ»C*|''fClCie0XtCiCN  O In  O ‘C  Cl  h to  Cl  !C 

X Cl  X X Cl  iN  In  X X X X fN  In  X N X X X OC  In  X In  N X N N In 

2221.5 

82.2771 

Wet. 

_ He* He* He*  He*  He* He* He*  He*He*He*  ~|e*  He*  He*He*He* 

$ S S *{5*£5^NCOtNlNCOOOCltNOOOCO  tN  In  Cl  X N *)•  In  tfl 

X X X X X M In  tN  In  In  tN  In  tN  In  In  u In  x In  # In  In  * In  In  In  In  In  In  In 

2104.5 

77.9331 

Nn  nhsp.rvHi  inn 


1852.]  Meteorological  Observations  kept  at  Rangoon. 
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Note. 

The  first  ten  days  of  the  month  have  been  fine,  but  little  rain,  and 
that  in  showers  attended  occasionally  by  squalls  of  wind  with  thun- 
der. Weather  close  and  sultry  at  times  ; the  air  damp,  Thermometers 
indicating  but  little  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs. 

The  prevailing  winds  have  been  from  the  S.  W.  and  the  sky  nearly 
always  overcast  with  dense  clouds. 

During  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  month  it  has  been  much 
the  same.  The  air  damp,  the  sky  cloudy,  and  the  wind  prevailing  in 
the  S.  W.  Frequent  heavy  squalls,  at  time  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  heavy  shower,  but  of  short  duration. 

The  quantity  of  rain  registered  bv  the  copper-tube  rain-guage  with 
a graduated  (to  tenths)  brass  index  rod,  is  16.43.  The  Barometer  is 
placed  in  an  open  exposed  situation  and  beyond  the  influence  of  trees, 
houses,  walls,  or  other  shelter.  The  Barometer  is  an  Aneroid,  No. 
5117,  which  has  been  compared  in  Calcutta  with  the  standard  Baro- 
meter, but  some  are  inclined  to  think  its  range  now  is  rather  too  high. 
The  Thermometers  used  are  all  by  good  makers,  and  several  in  number. 

J.  Fayrer,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Field  Hospital,  Rangoon. 
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528  Meteorological  Observations  kept  at  Rangoon.  [No.  6. 


Hourly  observations  commencing  at  6 a.  m.  on  21sf  June , 1852. 
Field  Hospital  Rangoon. 


June. 

Thermometer. 

Aneroid 

Barome- 

ter. 

Force  and 
direction  of 
wind. 

Aspect  of 
sky. 

Rain  guage. 

21. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

6 A.  M. 

76 

77 

29  88 

S.  W.  Lt. 

Cirro-strati. 

7 

76 

77| 

29.90 

Ditto  do. 

Cumulo-strati. 

8 

77i 

79 

29  92 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto  do. 

Very  light  rain. 

9 

78 

79* 

29.93 

S.  E.  fresh. 

Ditto  do. 

Drops  of  rain. 

10 

77 

78 

29.92 

S.  do. 

Ditto  do. 

11 

7 

78* 

29.93 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto  do. 

12  Noon. 

75* 

77 

29.90 

S.  W.  do. 

Ditto  do. 

Since  yesterday  at 

noon,  0.16  inches 

rain  in  guage. 

1 

76 

77 

29.90 

S.  W.  Lt. 

Strati — rain. 

Light  rain. 

2 

76* 

78* 

29.89 

Ditto  do. 

Cumulo-strati. 

Fair. 

3 

77^ 

80 

29.87 

Ditto  do. 

Cirro-strati. 

Ditto. 

4 

77* 

80* 

29.86 

Ditto  do. 

Strati. 

Lt.  rain. 

5 

76* 

78* 

29.86 

Ditto  do. 

Cumuli. 

Fair. 

6 

76 

78 

29.87 

Ditto  do. 

Cirro-cumuli. 

Ditto. 

7 

76 

78 

29.89 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

8 

76 

78 

29.89 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

9 

76 

78 

29.90 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

10 

77 

78 

29.90 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

11 

77 

79 

29.91 

Ditto  do. 

Clear. 

Ditto  few  cirri  on 

horizon. 

12 

77* 

79 

29.91 

Ditto  do. 

Cumulo-strati. 

Few  drops  of  rain 

falling. 

1 

75 

78* 

29.88 

S.  F. 

Strati. 

Heavy  shower. 

2 

75* 

76 

29.87 

S.  W.  Lt. 

Ditto. 

Gentle  light  rain. 

3 

75* 

76 

29.87 

Ditto  do. 

Cumulo-strati. 

Ditto. 

4 

75 

76 

29.87 

Ditto  do. 

Strati — rain. 

Ditto. 

5 

75 

76 

29.88 

S.  E.  do. 

Cumulo-strati. 

Since  noon  of  ves- 

terday  in  guage  0.6 

6 A.  M. 

75 

76 

29.89 

S.  do. 

Ditto — rain. 

inches  of  rain. 

22nd 

Total, 

1907.0 

1947.5 

747.29 

Mean, 

76.28 

77.9 

29.8916 

J.  Fayrer,  M.  D. 

Field  Hospital. 


1852.]  Meteorological  Observations  kept  at  Rangoon. 
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•UOl}EAJ9SqO 
AflRp  JO  UW9[\[ 

76.860 

78.560 

Barometer 
9 P.  M. 

•uojiBAjasqo 
X[lKpjO  UI!9J\[ 

29.951 

•ranraiuij/^ 

oS  £ 

"ummiui^ 

08'63 

•mnuuxE|\[ 

°c’6l  £ 

•urnruixp | r6'6?. 

Thermometer 

Sunset. 

*UOlJBAJ9SqO 
X|iep  JO  UB9J\T 

77.263 

80.052 

Barometer 

Sunset. 

*U0UBAJ9Sq0 
XjlKp  JO  UB9[^ 

o 

o 

o 

CM 

•rancaiuipj 

O 

u i^. 

•mnraiui^ 

88'63 

iunuuxR[\[ 

5‘98 

*ranraiXBp\[ 

96'63 

Thermometer 
3 P.  M. 

*UOlJBAJ9SqO 
X[icp  JO  UB9p\[ 

lO  *->. 

o ^ CM 

rT  cm 

00 

Barometer 
3 P.  M. 

*U0IJBAJ3Sq0 
XjlB()  JO  UB9^ 

29.907 

•iuncaiaip\[ 

o 

74.5 

76 

•ranraiuii\[ 

18’6Z 

*uinuiixtt[^ 

o0‘08  006 

•oinraiXB]^ 

86  63 

Thermometer 

Noon. 

•uoijnAJ3sqo 

X[icp  JO  UB9|\[ 

78.666 

83,02 

Barometer 

Noon. 

•UOIJBAJ3?qO 
XjlBp  JO  UR3[\[ 

29.937 

•cumumi^ 

O 

74.5 

76 

*raiucunip\[ 

1663 

•ran  uiixb^\[ 

0 

80 

90 

•uinuiixiij^  | ® 

Thermometer 

9 A.  M. 

*non«AJ3sqo 
XjlBp  JO  UK9^\[ 

78.413 

81.189 

Barometer 
9 A.  M. 

*U011BAJ9Sq0 
XpBp  JO  UB3J\[ 

29.952 

•ranunuij^ 

tO 

° .n  o 

u 

•umuiiuij\[ 

16‘63 

•ummiXB[\[ 

o 

80 

84 

*ranraixB[\[ 

30  08 

Thermometer 

Sunrise. 

•uoijBAaasqo 
Xptjp  JO  UB9^\[ 

76.758 

77.839 

Barometer 

Sunrise. 

•uopBAJ9sqo 
X[lBp  JO  UB9J\[ 

29.932 

•ranraiuij^ 

°<3tt  QQZ 

•ranraiu|^ 

29.88 

•ranraiXBj,^ 

O®  S 

w l>»  00 

1 

Wet  bulb. 
Dry. 

•ranraixBj,\[ 

29.98 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Field,  Hospital,  Rangoon. 


Aspect  of 
Sky. 

Strati. 

Cumuli. 

Ditto. 

Raiti. 

Cum. -strati. 

Strati. 

Cumuli. 

Strati. 

Cumuli. 

Ditto  strati. 

Cumuli. 

Ditto. 

Cumuli. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Rain. 

Cumuli. 

Ditto. 

[showers. 

Cirro-strati 

Rain. 

Strati. 

Rain. 

Cumuli. 

Ditto. 

C 

*3 

es 

t»N 

M 

as 

Force  and 
direction  of 
Wind. 

S.W.  light. 
Ditto. 

Ditto  fresh 
Ditto  light. 
Ditto. 
W.b.S.do. 
S.W.  fresh. 
S.W.  light. 
S.  E.  do. 

S.  fresh. 

S.  steady. 
S.  W.  do. 

S.wVlight. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

W.h  N.  It. 
S.  W.  do. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

East. 

W.b.N.do. 

S.W.’light. 
S.  W.  do. 
Ditto. 

Ditto  fresh. 
Ditto  light. 
Ditto. 
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No  observation. 


Meteorological  Register  Jcept  at  the  Field  Hospital  at  Rangoon — (Continued.) 
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Meteorological  Observations  kept  at  Rangoon. 


[No.  6. 


Note. 

The  weather  daring  the  early  part  of  this  month  has  been  for  the 
most  part  fine,  especially  during  the  day  time.  The  prevailing  winds 
have  been  S.  W.  with  occasional  heavy  squalls  accompanied  by  rain. 

The  atmosphere  cool  and  damp,  evaporation  very  slight — the  quan- 
tity of  rain  fallen  up  to  the  15th  a little  more  than  11  inches,  the 
heaviest  falls  on  the  9th  10th,  and  12th. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  rather  wetter ; wind  prevailing  from 
S.  W.  shifting  occasionally  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  The  rain  has  fallen 
more  during  the  day  time  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

The  maximum  temperature  at  any  time  has  been  89°  Farht.  but 
generally  very  much  lower ; the  rain  has  for  the  most  part  fallen  in 
showers. 


J.  Fayuer. 
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Ilourly  Observations  commencing  at  sunrise  on  the  21  st  of  July,  for 

24  hours. 


July. 

Thermometer. 

Aneroid 

Barome- 

ter. 

Force  and 
direction  of 
wind. 

Aspect  of 
sky. 

Rain 

guage. 

Remarks. 

21. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Sun- 

rise. 

79. 

80.5 

29.97 

Calm. 

Cumulo-strati. 

.48 

Close  & sultry. 

7 

79. 

81. 

.98 

S.  W.  light. 

Cumuli. 

in  guage 

8 

79.5 

82. 

.99 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto 

at  sun- 

9 

77. 

80.5 

30. 

Ditto  fresh. 

Cumulo-strati. 

rise  fell 

Gentle  shower, 

yester- 

just  finished. 

10 

79. 

83. 

29.98 

Ditto  do. 

Scattered  cum. 

day. 

Air  clear. 

strati. 

11 

77. 

81.5 

.97 

Ditto  light. 

Cumuli. 

Noon. 

79.5 

81.5 

.97 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

Sky  overcast 

with  dense 

1 

77.5 

82. 

.97 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

Cumuli. 

2 

77.5 

82.5 

.96 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

3 

79. 

83.5 

.96 

Do.  freshing 

Ditto. 

4 

79. 

84. 

.94 

South  do. 

Strati. 

Sky  dark  and 

5 

78. 

81. 

.95 

S.  by  E.  It. 

Cumulo-strati. 

threatening. 

6 

79.5 

80.5 

.96 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

7 

78.5 

80.5 

.98 

S.  by  W.  do. 

Cumuli. 

Sky  less  over- 

8 

78.5 

80.5 

.99 

S.  bv  E.  do 

Ditto. 

caste 

9 

78.5 

80.5 

30. 

S.  by  W.do. 

Cirro-cumuli. 

Hazy  about 

horizon  and 

no  rain. 

10 

78.5 

80.5 

30.01 

South  It. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

11 

77. 

80. 

.01 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

12 

78. 

80. 

.00 

S.  by  W.do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 

77. 

79. 

29.98 

S.  W.  do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

2 

77. 

79. 

.96 

Ditto  do. 

Cumuli. 

Hazy,  clearing 

off. 

3 

77.5 

79. 

.95 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

4 

74.5 

75.5 

.97 

Ditto  squall 

Ditto. 

Raining  gent- 

with  a light 

iy- 

shower. 

5 

75.5 

75. 

.96 

Ditto  It. 

Strati  & rain. 

Ditto. 

6 A.M. 

75. 

75. 

.96 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto. 

.64 

Ditto. 

Total, 

1946.0 

2008.0 

749.37 

0.64 

Mean. 

77.84 

80.32 

29.9748 

J.  Fayrer. 

Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observations  for  July , 1852. 
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Thermometer 
9 P.  M. 

’UOIJEA 

-jasqo  Suipao 
-aad  jo  -uij^ 

s 

°o  £ 

Barometer 
9 P.  M. 

•UOIJEA 

-jasqo  Suipao 
-9jd  jo  'uijy 

29.93 

•ranaiiaT[\[ 

o21  £ 

•rancaiuij\[ 

^8'6S 

•ainaiiXBp\[ 

O ai  CM 

CO 

•ranuiixe[\[ 

20-0S 

Thermometer 

Sunset. 

•UOIJEA 

-jasqo  Suipao 
-9jd  jo  ‘utlAI 

o 

76.5 

78.25 

Barometer 

Sunset. 

•UOIJEA 
-.losqo  §uip99 
-gjd  jo  ‘uip^ 

29.91 

•umcaiui]^ 

O 

73.5 

75 

•ranrannj^ 

^8‘6Z 

•aimuixej^ 

°S'6 L 9 T8 

•canuiiXB[/\[ 

86  62 

Thermometer 
3 P.  M. 

•uoijba 
-jasqo  Suipao 

-9jd  jo  ‘nip^ 

O 

78.75 

82.25 

Barometer 
3 P.  M. 

'UOIJEA 

-jasqo  Suipao 
-ajd  jo  "uij^; 

29.90 

•ranraiuij^ 

o 

74.5 

75.5 

•rancaiuip\[ 

28'62 

•ranaiiXB^\[ 

o CO  03 

CL)  00 

•iumuixBj/\[ 

86'62 

Thermometer 

Noon. 

•UOIJEA 

-jasqo  Suipap 

-9jd  JO  -UIJ\[ 

o 

78.5 

83 

Barometer 

Noon. 

•UOIJEA 

-jasqo  Su;p9D 

-9jd  JO  'UIJ^ 

29.915 

•ramniuij^ 

O 

75.5 

77.5 

1 

•ranaiiui^ 

£8'63 

*camnixep\[ 

°ST8  9'8S 

'umoaixe^ 

o 

CO 

Thermometer 
9 A.  M. 

’UOIJEA 

-jasqo  Suipao 
-8jd  JO  'UII\[ 

0 

77.25 

80.25 

Barometer 
9 A.  M. 

•UOIJEA 

•.I9SqO  Suipao 
-9jd  JO  "UI  |/\I 

29.940 

O ° 

»>.  u 

•amanuij^ 

98‘63 

•ajnraixBi^ 

®Q'6i  9 T8 

•aincaiXBf^ 

t.'O'OS 

Thermometer 

Sunrise. 

'UOIJEA 

-josqo  Suipao 

-9jd  JO  ’UIJ^[ 

o 

76.5 

78 

Barometer 

Sunrise. 

•UOIJEA 

-jasqo  Suipao 

-9jd  JO  ’UIJ^ 

29.915 

•rancaiuij^r 

o r**  ° 

l''. 

•aminiuiflj 

29.83 

-ranmixBj^  | oS  £ 

Wet  bulb. 
Dry. 

*cancaiXBj\[ 

o 

or 

J.  Fayker,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Field  Hospital,  Rangoon. 
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Literary  Intelligence. 

In  Bombay  the  following  works  have  been  lithographed : 

A new  edition  of  the  Iiawdhat  as-Safa,  in  one  volume  folio  and  much 
clearer  than  the  edition  in  two  volumes  which  was  published  in  1261. 

Dywane  7/afitz,  8vo.  439  pp.  A.  H.  1267.  This  is  the  third  or 
fourth  edition  published  at  Bombay  and  tbe  text  differs  both  from 
the  Bombay  4to.  edition  of  1244,'  and  from  the  Calcutta  4to.  edition. 
It  is  very  elegantly  written  but  not  very  correct. 

The  Khamsah  of  Nitzamy  small  folio,  1265.  This  edition  is  not 
correct.  It  comprises  the  Iqbal-namah  Iskandary  which  is  also 
called  the  Sekandar-irtmah  Barry  but  not  the  Khirad-namah  which  is 
also  called  the  Iskandar-namah  Bahry  and  which  in  fact  is  rarely  met 
with.  The  latter  is  being  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  the  first 
half  is  out  and  the  second  half  is  in  progress.  The  Khamsah  has 
also  been  lithographed  at  Teheran. 

A new  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Sa’dy  in  4to.  It  is  supe- 
rior to  the  folio  edition  of  1 296,  but  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Harington’s 
edition.  Another  edition  has  been  lately  made  at  Dilly. 

Of  the  Mathnawy  of  Jalal  aldyn  Kutniy  two  new  editions  have 
been  made  both  in  8vo.  one  is  written  in  Naskhta’lyq  1267  and  the 
other  in  Naskhy.  The  former  is  said  to  be  more  correct. 

7/amlahe  //aydary  or  the  history  of  Mohammad  in  verses  by 
Mumin  ’alyy  Kirmany.  The  author  was  a converted  Parsee  and  died 
a few  years  ago,  folio  near  600  pp.  A.  II.  1264. 

At  Lucnow  the  7/amlahe  //aydary  of  Badzil  (who  died  in  A.  II. 
1123)  has  been  lithographed,  it  is  a rhymed  version  of  the  Ma’arij 
alnobuwat,  in  about  40,000  verses.  Polio  238  & 333  pp.  A.  II.  1267. 

The  first  No.  of  the  Journal  Asiatique  de  Constantinople  has  been 
received  from  the  Editor,  M.  Cayel,  whose  introduction  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  many  gaps  in  early  Turkish  History  and  to  the  materials 
available  in  Turkey  for  filling  them  up.  Much  information  is  doubt- 
less to  be  obtained  from  the  Medjmoua,  and  Memoranda  which  he 
describes  as  abounding  in  the  Turkish  Libraries  and  which  it  is 
impossible  that  M.  de  Hammer  can  have  exhausted.  This  No.  pro- 
mises well  and  if,  as  he  hints  in  a short  preliminary  notice  on  the 
contribution  of  an  Armenian  gentleman,  the  Editor  should  undertake 
to  publish  translations  of  old  Armenian  MSS.  his  Journal  may  be 
expected  to  furnish  Orientalists  with  much  useful  material. 

3 y 2 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 

For  June,  1852. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  ou  Wednesday 
the  2d  instant,  at  half-past  8 p.  m. 

Sir  James  Colvile,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  month  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Read  a letter  from  Captain  Layard,  forwarding,  for  presentation  to 
the  Society,  a copper  coin  found  at  Gour,  and  another  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  dated  1/90,  brought  from  Coipaug  in  the  island 
of  Timor. 

Lieut.  Burgess,  duly  proposed  and  seconded  at  the  last  meeting, 
was  balloted  for,  and  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

C.  Allan,  Esq.  C.  S.  ; — proposed  by  Sir  James  Colvile  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Colvin. 

J.  J.  Ward,  Esq.  C.  S. ; — proposed  by  Mr.  Grote  and  seconded  by 
Sir  James  Colvile. 

Read  a report  from  the  Council,  recommending  that  Babu  Rajendra- 
lal  Mittra  having  offered  to  edit  the  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Kramadis'wa- 
ra,  the  Chaitanya  Chandrodaya  Nataka,  and  the  Aniruddha  Champu, 
for  publication  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  his  offer  be  accepted. 

Resolved  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  be  adopted. 

Communications  were  received  — 

1st.  From  C.  Allan,  Esq.  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India,  forwarding  a report,  by  Commander  Felix  Jones,  on  the  state 
of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  River  Tigris. 
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Referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

2d.  From  Dr.  Baddeley,  submitting  through  Mr.  Piddington,  a 
paper  entitled  “ Notes  on  Whirlwinds.” 

Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 

3d.  From  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  enclosing  a paper  entitled  “ Diary  of 
a Journey  through  Sikim  to  the  Frontiers  of  Thibet.” 

Ordered  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

4th.  From  Lieut.  F.  J.  Burgess,  through  Captain  Thuillier,  stat- 
ing that  the  earthquake  in  Pillibheet  of  which  he  had  previously  com- 
municated a short  account  commenced  at  Victoria  Gunge  exactly  at 
8°  7'  54/r  p.  m.  and  ceased  at  8°  291  24''  p.  m. 

Mr.  Colvin  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Bayley’s  offer 
to  forward  a notice  of  the  figure  of  Jupiter  which  was  lately  exhibited 
to  the  Society,  and  recommended  that  the  Secretaries  be  requested  to 
communicate  with  him  on  the  subject. 

Rev.  J.  Long  enquired  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  make 
any  use  of  the  MS.  History  of  Tipperah  which  Dr.  Wise  had  sent  to 
it  some  time  ago.  He  made  the  enquiry,  he  said,  by  desire  of  Dr.  W. 
who  wishes  the  MS.  to  be  returned  to  him  in  the  event  of  the  Society’s 
not  printing  it  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica. 

This  led  to  some  conversation  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work  ; when 
it  was  resolved  that  the  MS.  be  referred  to  the  Philological  Committee 
to  consider  whether  the  philological  character  of  the  work  was  such 
as  to  render  desirable  the  publication  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  or  the  retention  of  a copy  of  it  for  the 
Library. 

The  Librarian  having  submitted  his  usual  monthly  report  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Read  and  confirmed, 

7 th  July,  1852.  (Signed)  J.  R.  Colvin. 

Report  of  the  Curator  Museum  Economic  Geology. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — Major  Jenkins  has  sent  us  from  Assam  some 
specimens  of  a tufaceous  Limestone  from  the  Naga  Hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jaipore,  where  it  was  laid  open  by  a landslip.  Major  Jenkins 
observes  that  this  locality  was  hitherto  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  any 
limestone,  and  that  thus  the  discovery  may  be  one  of  some  local  import- 
ance. The  limestone  itself  has  nothing  worthy  of  note  about  it. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Biss  lias  presented  a few  miscellaneous  fossil  specimens  and 
minerals,  mostly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  from  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  select  a few  for  our  collections. 

Economic  Geology. — Captain  Sherwill  has  forwarded  to  the  Museum, 
from  Kursiong  near  Darjeeling,  a quantity  of  common  scaly  Graphite  of 
two  different  varieties,  black  and  grey,  of  which  he  says  : 

“ The  bed  or  rather  rocks  bearing  the  mineral  are  2600  feet  thick  ! 
This  has  been  principally  brought  to  light  by  a landslip  that  I went  to 
examine  ; No.  2 specimen  is  from  the  landslip.” 

As  before  said,  this  is  unfortunately  only  an  inferior  description  of 
grapliite,  of  which,  though  in  such  abundance,  the  sale  would  not  probably 
pay  the  costs  of  carriage  and  freight,  but  I have  pointed  out  to  Captain 
Sherwill  the  chances  that  a more  compact  kind  may  be  found  amongst  or 
near  to  this,  and  the  compact  kind,  as  well  known,  is  highly  valuable 
for  its  use  in  the  fine  arts. 

Mr.  Berdsmore  of  Mergui  has  forwarded  a box  of  ores  and  slag  which 
he  supposed  to  be  Copper,  but  the  whole  of  them  are  Iron.  A fine  spe- 
cimen of  tin  ore  accompanies  them. 

I have  obtained  for  the  Museum  a specimen  of  American  machine- 
made  bricks,  which  are  brought  from  that  country  to  California,  and  here 
as  ballast,  as  I am  informed  ; and  being  sold  here  are  found  very  useful 
from  their  stone-like  hardness  for  the  flooring  of  stables,  and  work  of  that 
description. 

Library. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  during  the 
month  of  May  last. 

Presented. 

Sindh,  and  the  Eaces  that  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  By  Lieut, 
K,  F.  Burton.  London,  1851.  8vo. — Presented  by  the  Author. 

Symbolical  Euclid  in  Urdu,  edited  by  William  Lawler,  Anglo-Arabic 
Master  of  the  Madrasah  College.  Calcutta,  1852.  8vo.  Lithograph. — By 
the  Editor. 

Proceedings  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  the  Punjab,  from  1st 
May  to  31st  December,  1851.  Lahore,  1852.  8vo. — By  the  Society. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  April,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  for  February,  1852,  (two  copies). 
— By  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office,  Cal- 
cutta, for  the  month  of  April,  1852. — By  the  Deputy  Surveyor  Gene- 
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The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  June,  1852. — By  the  Editors. 
The  Oriental  Baptist  for  June,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Upadeshak  for  June,  1852. — By  the  same. 

Is  Bible  the  Book  of  All,  or  is  it  but  the  Book  of  the  Few  ? A reply 
to  Dr.  Cahill’s  tract,  distributed  by  Homan  Catholics  at  the  doors  of  St. 
John’s  and  other  Protestant  places  of  worship.  8vo.  Pamphlet. — By  the 
Author. 

Bibidahrtha  Sahgraha,  No.  6. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Tattwabodhini  Patrika,  No.  106. — By  the  Tattwabodhini  Sabha'. 
Citizen  Newspaper  for  May,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

Purchased. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  March,  1852. 

Journal  des  Savants  for  January,  February  and  March,  1852. 

Comptes  Bendus,  Nos.  5 to  13. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  193. 

Ra'jendral'al  Mittra. 


For  July,  1852. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  held  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
of  July,  1852. 

J.  R.  Colvin,  Esq.,  Senior  Member  of  the  Council  present,  in  the 
chair. 

Babu  I'swarachandra  Ghosal  was  introduced  as  a visitor  by  Babu 
Ramgopaul  Ghose. 

The  proceedings  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  presents  were  received. 

1st.  From  C.  E.  Blechynden,  Esq.  Ghotal,  a Hindu  image  found 
at  Purnah,  a village  situated  in  Purgunnah  Burdah,  Zillah  Hooghly. 

2nd.  From  Dr.  Fayrer,  Rangoon,  through  Messrs.  Henley  and  Co. 

5 stone  and  2 wooden  images  of  Buddha. 

3 wooden  images  of  Buddhist  Devotees. 

1 Ditto  of  a monster. 

A Burmese  short  sword. 

Four  pieces  of  Burmese  painted  glass. 

A wooden  instrument  for  keeping  poison  (?) 

3rd.  From  J.  \V.  Dalrymple,  Esq.  Under-Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal.  A map  of  the  province  of  Orissa,  for  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology. 
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From  Captain  Thuillier,  Deputy  Surveyor  General,  forwarding  a 
Map  of  Orissa  for  the  Society’s  Library. 

From  Dr.  N.  Wallich,  through  Messrs.  Cantor  and  Co.,  his  trans- 
lation of  Professor  Eschricht’s  Memoir  on  the  Gangetic  Dolphin. 

Messrs.  C.  Allen,  and  J.  J.  Ward  of  the  Civil  Service,  duly  pro- 
posed and  seconded  at  the  last  meeting,  were  balloted  for,  and  elected 
ordinary  members. 

Babu  Ramanath  Bannerjea  was  named  for  ballot  at  the  next 
meeting; — proposed  by  J.  R.  Colvin,  Esq.  aud  seconded  by  A.  Grote, 
Esq. 

Read  a Report  from  the  Council  stating  that  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Library  Committee  they  have  resolved  on  the  publication 
of  a Catalogue  of  the  Library,  the  cost  of  such  a work  being  estimat- 
ed at  about  Rs.  3G0  ; and  that  they  have  further  placed  Rs.  500  at 
the  Committee’s  disposal  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

A Meteorological  Register  kept  at  Rangoon,  during  the  month  of 
May  last,  by  Dr.  Fayrer,  communicated  through  Mr.  Blytli,  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Ordered  on  a suggestion  from  Captain  Thuillier  that  a copy  of  the 
Meteorological  Register  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editors  of 
the  daily  papers  of  Calcutta  for  publication. 

Read  a letter  from  Mr.  Beadon  forwarding  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Beaufort 
a collection  of  coins  (22  specimens)  found  in  Jessore  near  Mehamed- 
pur,  together  with  a report  on  the  same  by  Babu  Rajendralal  Mittra. 

Resolved  that  Mr.  Beaufort  be  thanked  for  the  collection,  and  that 
lie  be  at  the  same  time  requested  to  favour  the  Society  with  further 
particulars  as  to  the  finding  of  the  coins. 

The  Curators  and  the  Librarian  submitted  their  usual  monthly 
reports,  and  thanks  having  been  voted  for  the  above  communications 
and  presents,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Colvile. 

Library. 

The  undermentioned  works  have  been  added  to  the  Library  since  the 
last  meeting. 

Presented. 

Supplementum  annotationis  in  librum  as  Sujutii  de  nominibus  relativis, 
inscriptum  k_LUl  ,_J  continens  novorum  codicum  collationem  et  exerpta 
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ex  as-Samanii  libro  w* — i Vl  et  ibno  ’1-Athiri  libro  wUU|,  Scripsit  P.  J. 

Veth.  Lug.  Bat.  1851,  4to. — Peesented  ey  the  Cueatoes  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Leyden. 

Specimen  e literis  Orientalibus  exhibens  librum  Geneseos,  secundum 
Arabicam  Penteutachi  Samaritani  versionem  ab  Abu  Saido  conscriptam. 
Edit  A.  Bnenen,  Lug.  Bat.  1851,  8vo. — By  the  same. 

Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1st  series, 
Yol.  YI.  Part  I.  and  New  Series  Vol.  II.  Part  II. — By  the  Academy. 

A Memoir  of  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D.  By  Charles  D’Meigs, 
M.  D.  Philadelphia,  1851,  8vo.  Pamphlet. — By  the  same. 

Conversations  about  Hurricanes ; for  the  use  of  Plain  Sailors.  By 
Henry  Piddington,  Esq.  London  1852,  8vo. — By  the  authoe. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic,  4th  series,  Yol.  I. — By  the  Society. 

Observations  made  at  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations 
at  Hobarton,  Yan  Dieman’s  Island,  Vol.  II.  London  1852. — By  dieection 
OF  THE  BeiTISH  GoVEENMENT. 

Uber  die  Spracheder  Jakuten.  Grammatik,  Text  und  Worterbuch.  Von 
Otto  Bohtlingk.  St.  Petersburgh,  1851,  4to. — By  the  Authoe. 

Yendidad  capita  quinque  priora.  Emendavit  Christianus  Lassen, 
Bonnse,  1852,  8vo.  2 parts. — By  the  Authoe. 

The  Journal  of  the  Loyal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XXI. 
By  the  Society. 

On  the  Geology  of  Part  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  and  Tibet.  By 
Capt.  It.  Strachey.  Pamphlet. — By  the  Authoe. 

On  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Provinces  of  Kumaon  and  Gurliwal. 
By  It.  Strachey.  Pamphlet. — By  the  Authoe. 

Zeitschrift  der  Heutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft.  Fiinfter 
Band  IV.  Heft. — By  the  Geeman  Oeientae  Society. 

Iteport  of  tjie  Itevenue  Administration  of  the  Lower  Provinces  for  the 
official  year  1850-51.  Calcutta  1852,  foolscap  folio. — By  the  Govebn- 
ment  of  Bengal. 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  for  March  and  April  1852.  Two 
copies  each. — By  the  same. 

Selections  from  the  liecords  of  the  Bengal  Government  No.  VI. — By 
the  same. 

On  the  Gangetic  Dolphin.  By  Don.  Ered.  Eschricht.  Translated 
from  the  Danish  by  Dr.  N.  Wallich,  8vo.  Pamphlet. — By  the  Teanslatoe. 

An  Essay  on  Bengali  Poetry  in  Bengali,  by  Langalala  Bannerjya,  12mo. 
— By  the  Authoe. 

Journal  Asiatique  No.  85.— By  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paeis. 
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Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  May  and  June  1852. — By  the  Editor. 
The  Missionary  for  June  and  July  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Tattwabodhini  Patrika,  No.  107. — By  the  Tattwabodhini'  Sabha'. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Tattwabodhini  Sabha,  8yo.  Pamphlet. — By  the 
same. 

Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office,  Calcutta, 
for  the  month  of  May,  1852. — By  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General. 

The  Oriental  Baptist  for  July,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  July  1S52. — By  the  Editors. 

The  Upadeshak  for  July,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Benares  Magazine  for  April,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Citizen  for  June  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Purnachandrodaya  for  June,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

Wind  and  Current  Charts,  by  Capt.  Maury. — By  the  Author. 

J Exchanged. 

The  Calcutta  Review,  No.  33. 

The  Athenseum  for  November,  1851. 

The  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  Nos.  13, 
14,  15. 

Purchased. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  194. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  for  May,  1852. 

Ra'jendrala'l  Mittra 


For  August,  1852. 

The  Society  met  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  instant,  at  half-past 
8 P.  M. 

Sir  James  Colvile,  Kt.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  visitors  were  present  at  the  meeting  : — Mr.  Montre- 
sor  on  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Welby  Jackson,  Mr.  Sterndale  on  ditto 
of  Captain  Thuillier,  and  Colonel  Bersenczey  on  ditto  of  Dr.  Sprenger. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  presentations  to  the  Library  and  to  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  were  announced. 

1st.  From  C.  Murehead,  Esq  , Principal  of  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  Bombay.  Annual  Report  of  the  College  for  the  Session  1851-52, 
and  a copy  of  Dr.  Cole’s  Introductory  Lecture. 
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2nd.  From  Professor  Fleischer  on  behalf  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society.  The  Journal  of  that  Society,  Vol.  VI.  part  I. 

3rd.  From  Major  Troyer.  His  French  translation  of  the  Raj- 
tarangini,  Vol.  III. 

From  E.  E.  Salisbury,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  Vol.  II.  of  the  Journal  of  that  Society.  With  reference  to 
Mr.  Salisbury’s  offer  to  establish  an  exchange  of  publications.  Re- 
solved, that  a set  of  the  Researches,  and  of  the  Journal  as  far  as 
available,  be  presented  to  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  that 
future  Nos.  of  the  Journal  be  sent  to  it  as  published. 

From  Mr.  J.  T.  Bodel  Nyenliuis,  Secretary  to  the  Netherlands 
Society  of  Literature.  A catalogue  of  the  Society’s  Library. 

From  Herr  Schroter,  Secretary  General  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Vienna,  a set  of  the  Academy’s  publications  as  follows : 

Proceedings  of  the  Historical  and  Mathematical  classes  for  the 
years  1849-50-51. 

Transactions  of  ditto  ditto  for  the  same  period. 

Fontes  Rerum  Austriacarum,  Vol.  III. 

Simony  Alterthumer,  Vol.  I. 

Referring  to  the  Academy’s  wish  to  establish  an  exchange  of  its 
publications.  Resolved,  that  a set  of  the  Researches  and  of  the 
Journal  as  far  as  available  be  presented  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Vienna,  and  that  future  Nos.  of  the  Journal  be  sent  to  it 
as  published. 

From  Baron  Von  Hammer  Purgstall — The  Vienna  Review  for  1851, 
4 Vols.,  and  the  first  two  Vols.  of  his  History  of  Arabic  Literature. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Baron’s  letter  : — 

“ I take  the  liberty  of  presenting  by  your  channel  to  the  Honorable 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  the  first  two  Volumes  of  my  history  of 
Arabic  Literature.  This  Asiatic  Society  having  taken  the  lead  of  all 
those  which  have  since  followed  its  example,  has  also  the  first  claim  to 
the  gratefulness  of  all  Orientalists,  and  leads  therefore  the  van  in  the 
dedication  of  the  seven  Asiatic  Societies  to  which  I have  dedicated  iny 
work  as  a token  of  respect  and  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
as  their  member.” 

Resolved — That  the  Society  express  to  Baron  Purgstall  its  cordial 
acknowledgments  of  the  compliment  paid  to  it  in  his  dedication. 
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From  Captain  Layard,  in  the  names  of  himself  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Grey, 
of  Goamutty,  Malda ; the  following  sculptures  found  in  the  north- 
western suburb  of  ancient  Gour,  now  called  Gungarampore. 

1st.  A reclining  Female  Figure  with  an  Infant  (from  Mr.  Grey). 

2nd.  An  Image  of  the  god  Surya. 

3rd.  Two  stones  with  carving,  apparently  parts  of  an  entablature 
over  a door-lintel. 

From  Mr.  C.  Rafn,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquities — The  latest  publications  of  the  Society. 

The  subjoined  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Rafn’s  letter. 

“ Application  has  been  made  to  our  Society  several  times,  as  well 
from  Great  Britain,  especially  from  Scotland,  as  also  separately  from 
Ireland,  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  most  important  records  contained 
in  our  ancient  MSS.  relative  to  the  British  Isles.  The  Archaeological 
journeys  lately  undertaken  by  two  of  our  Society’s  Fellows,  Professor 
P.  A.  Munch,  a Norwegian,  and  Mr.  Worsaac,  a Dane,  have  awakened 
an  increased  degree  of  interest  for  a project  of  this  nature,  and  the 
time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  for  proceeding  to  its  realization.  A 
new  critical  edition  of  the  important  Saga  relating  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Orkneys  is  the  first  object  which  we  have  in  view,  but  that  the 
plan  may  be  carried  out  in  a suitable  manner,  it  is  of  importance  to 
create  an  interest  for  the  same  in  the  British  Isles,  for  whose  historical 
and  Archaeological  inquirers,  this  work  would  be  principally  designed. 
This  matter  we  beg  earnestly  to  recommend  to  the  Council  of  your 
Society,  and  such  of  its  fellows  as  may  take  an  interest  therein.” 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  recorded  for  the  above  presentations. 

Babu  Rammanath  Bannerjea,  duly  proposed  and  seconded  at  the 
last  meeting,  was  balloted  for  and  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

Captain  W.  J.  Nicolls,  24th  Regiment,  Madras  N.  I.,  was  named 
for  ballot  at  the  next  meeting  ; — proposed  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  seconded 
by  the  President. 

Communications  were  received. 

1st.  From  Captain  Layard,  sending  his  drawings  of  the  Gour  ruins, 
and  of  their  architectural  details  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  and 
explaining  his  reason  for  sending  them  to  England. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Captain  Layard’s  letter. 

“ Captain  Thuillier  will  make  over  to  you  a short  MS.  and  two  books 
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of  rough  drawings  made  at  Gour  during  my  short  stay  there  in 
January  last.  My  intention  is  to  send  them  to  England  to  my  bro- 
ther to  allow  him  to  judge  whether  they  are  of  sufficient  interest  for 
publication.  However  as  I obtained  permission  from  Government 
through  the  kind  intercession  of  the  Asiatic  Society  to  visit  the  ruins, 
it  is  only  just  that  I should  show  the  Society  that  their  kindness  has 
not  been  abused,  and  that  all  such  objects  as  I considered  of  interest 
from  their  antiquity  have  been  transferred,  though  I fear  very  inade- 
quately, to  my  sketch-book  and  MS. 

“ I should  say  that  my  notes  were  intended  for  publication  (if  ap- 
proved of)  in  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  but  as  they  would  be  of 
little  worth  without  the  drawings,  and  the  execution  of  these  in  pre- 
sentable form,  being  rather  problematical  in  India,  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  forward  all  to  England.” 

2nd.  From  Major  M.  Kittoe,  enclosing  a note  on  the  ancient  gold 
coins  from  near  Benares,  which  were  with  the  permission  of  Government 
exhibited  at  the  general  meeting  of  April  last,  together  with  copy 
of  a note  on  the  same,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley. 

Ordered  for  publication  in  the  Journal  with  the  Catalogue  which 
previously  accompanied  the  coins,  and  with  the  fac-similes  which 
have  been  taken  of  such  of  them  as  are  worthy  of  note. 

3rd.  From  Dr.  Fayrer,  Field  Hospital,  Rangoon — Meteorological 
Register  kept  at  Rangoon  for  the  month  of  June,  1852. 

4 th.  Major  M.  Kittoe,  reporting  on  some  ancient  silver  coins  found 
at  Majdaha,  near  Benares,  and  sending  drawings  of  them. 

Ordered  that  a letter  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  Government 
N.  W.  Provinces,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  the  original  coins  for  the 
Society’s  inspection. 

5th.  From  N.  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  Journal  Nos.  34  to  48,  N.  S. 

6th.  From  W.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institution, 
London,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  Journal  No.  224. 

7th.  From  J.  W.  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  Under-Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  forwarding,  for  the  information  of  the  Society,  copy  of 
a letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  with  its  enclosure, 
respecting  the  existence  of  gold  dust  in  the  hill  streams  of  the  Char- 
duar  Forest,  in  Central  Assam. 

Referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 
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Mr.  Piddington  read  the  following  three  papers  and  exhibited  the 
filtering  apparatus  referred  to  in  one  of  them. 

1st.  Description  of  a cheap  and  simple  apparatus  for  distilling  off 
the  Mercury  from  an  Amalgam  of  gold  or  silver. 

2nd.  On  filtering  the  water  of  tanks  in  large  quantities  for  the 
use  of  towns. 

3rd.  On  a Geometrical  Measurement  of  the  distances  from  Crest  to 
Crest  of  the  Barometric  Waves  in  a Cyclone. 

The  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  Museum  exhi- 
bited, in  sheets,  a copy  of  his  catalogue  of  birds  the  publication  of 
which  has  been  delayed  by  his  desire  to  consult  references  which  have 
only  lately  become  available. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  and  the  Librarian 
having  submitted  their  usual  monthly  reports  the  meeting  adjourned. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Colvile. 

Confirmed , September,  ls£,  1852. 

Library. 

The  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  Library  since  June  last. 

Presented. 

Catalogus  Codicum  Orientalium  Bibliothecae  Academise  Litgdino  Ba- 
tavae.  Auctore  R.  P.  A.  Dozy.  Vol.  II.  Lugduni  Batavarum  1851,  8vo. — 
Presented  by  the  Curators  of  the  Academy  of  Leyden. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  Mathe- 
matisebe  Naturwissenschaftliche  Classe,  for  1849-50,  (less  No.  for  Dec. 
51.)  (Nos.  1 to  4 of  Vol.  VI.  and  Nos.  3 and  4 of  Vol.  VII.) — By  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Vienna. 

Ditto  ditto,  Philosophisch-historische  Classe  for  1849-50  and  51,  (of  Vol. 
VII.  heft,  3,  4 and  5). — By  the  same,  50  and  51. 

Denkschriften  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  Mathe- 
matische  Naturwissenschaftliche  Classe,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  and  Part  1.  of  Vol. 
III. — By  the  same. 

Ditto  ditto,  Philosophisch  Historische  Classe,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Parts  1 and 
2. — By  the  same. 

Fontes  rerum  Austriacarum,  osterreichische  Geschichtsquellen.  Zweite 
Abtheilung  Diplomats  et  acta.  III.  Band.  Liber  Fundationis  Monasterii 
Twetlensis.  Vienna  1851,  8vo. — By  the  same. 

Arehaeologische  Analecten  von  Joseph  Arneth.  Wien. — By  the  same. 

Die  Alterthiimer  von  Hallstatter  Salzberg  und  dessen  Umgebung.  Von 
Friedrich  Simony. — By  the  same. 

Literaturgescliichte  der  Araber.  Von  ihrem  Beginne  bis  zu  Ende  des 
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zwolften  Jahrhunderts  der  Hidrehret.  Von  Hammer  Purgstall,  2 Vols.  royal 
8vo. — By  the  Author. 

Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur  for  1849. — By  Baron  von  Hammer  Purg- 
stall. 

Bericlit  liber  den  zu  Kairo  in  Jahre  D.  II.  1251,  in  sechs  Foliobanden 
erschieneen  turkisclien  Coramentars  des  Mesnewi  Rumi’s  von  F.  Hammer 
Purgstall. — By  the  Author. 

Annaler  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndeghed  og  Histoire,  Udgivne  af  det  Konig- 
lige  Nordiske  Oldss-krift  Selskab  1849-50.  By  the  Royal  Society  of  North- 
ern Antiquities. 

Antiquarisk  Tidschrift,  1846-8. — By  the  same. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquities  to  its  British  and 
American  Members,  8vo. — By  the  same. 

Jaska’s  Nirukta  sammt  den  Nighantavas  herausgegeben  von  Rudolph 
Roth.  Gottingen,  1849. — By  the  Author. 

Report  of  the  Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay,  for  1851-2. — By  C. 
Murehead,  Esq.  Principal  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Cole’s  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the  above  College  on  the 
14th  Jan. — By  the  same. 

Catalogus  van  de  Bibliotheek  der  Maatschappij  van  Nederlandsche  letter- 
kunde,  te  Leiden.  Leyden  1847,  3 vols.  8vo. — By  the  Secretary  of 
the  Netherland  Literary  Society. 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  II.  and  Part  1 of  Vol. 
III. — By  the  Society. 

Catalogue  of  the  Calcutta  Public  Library  1846. — By  the  Curators  of 
the  Library. 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  VI.  Parts 
1,  2. — By  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

Premier  Memoir  sur  le  Sankhya,  par  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire.,  Paris 
1852,  4to. — By  the  Author. 

Histoire  des  Rois  de  Kachmir,  Vol.  III.  Paris  1852,  8vo. — By  Major 
A.  Troyer. 

The  Indian  Opium,  its  mode  of  preparation  for  the  Chinese  Market, 
from  Drawings  by  Capt.  Sherwill.  London  1852,  4to. — By  Capt.  Sher- 

WILL. 

Philosophical  Transactions  for  1851,  Part  II.  By  the  Royal  Society 
of  London. 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  for  March,  April  and  May,  1852. — 
By  the  Editor. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  August,  1852. — By  the  Editors. 
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The  Oriental  Baptist  for  August,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  July,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Upadeshak  for  August,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

An  Examination  of  Religions,  Part  I.  containing  a Consideration  of  the 
Hindu  Shastras  in  Sanskrit  with  an  English  Version  and  Preface.  Mirza- 
pur,  1852,  12ino.  5 copies. — By  the  Author,  through  Rev.  K.  M. 
Bannerjya. 

The  Missionary  for  August,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  London,  Nos.  29 
and  30. — By  the  Society. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  London  on  the  20th  of  February,  1852,  by  W.  Hopkins,  Esq. 
London,  1852  —By  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  London. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  4me.  serie  Tome  II. — By  the 
Society. 

Journal  Asiatique,  Nos.  86  to  89. — By  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 
Journal  of  the  Agri-IIorticultural  Society  of  India.  Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. — 
By  the  Society. 

Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office,  Calcutta, 
for  June,  1852. — By  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General. 

Tattwabodhini  Patrika,  No.  108. — By  the  Tattwabodhini'  Shabha'. 
Purnachandrodaya  for  July,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Citizen  for  July,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

Bibidhartlia  Sangraha,  No.  8. — By  the  Editor. 

Exchanged. 

The  Athenaeum  from  January  to  May,  1852. 

Jamieson’s  Journal,  Nos.  103-4. 

London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazines,  Nos.  16 — 20. 

Purchased. 

Bunsen’s  Egypt,  Vol.  I. 

Mill’s  History  of  India,  with  continuation  by  Wilson,  9 vols. 

North  British  Review,  No.  32. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  June,  1852. 
Elphinstone’s  India,  1 Vol. 

Birds’  Researches  into  Buddhist  Antiquities,  1 Vol.  fol. 

Comptes  Rendus,  Nos.  14  to  21. 

Journal  des  Savants  for  April,  1852. 

Havelock’s  War  in  Afghanistan. 

Furgusson’s  Illustrations  of  the  Rock  Cut  Temples  of  India. 
Ihai-ul-’Olum  by  ghazzaly,  Arabic  MS. 


Ra'jendrala'l  Mittra. 
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Foil  September,  1852. 

The  usuaFMonthly  General  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held 
on  the  1st  instant  at  half-past  8 p.  m. 

Sir  James  Colvile,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  visitors  were  announced,  viz.  Mr.  Gonne  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Grote  ; Mr.  Ward  on  the  introduction  of  Capt.  Thuillier. 
The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Presents  were  received — 

From  Mr.  W.  W.  Nicholls,  Mission  House,  Sarawak.  The  skeleton 
of  an  Ourang  Outang  obtained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Batang  Suppar 
river,  in  Borneo. 

From  A.  J.  M.  Mills,  Esq.  A stone  figure  of  Siva. 

From  Dr.  Morgan  of  II.  M.  Ship  Fox,  through  Dr.  Fayrer.  Two 
Burmese  MSS.  found  in  the  house  of  the  Governor  of  Bassien. 

Captain  W.  J.  Nicholls,  24th  Regiment  Madras  N.  I.,  proposed 
and  seconded  at  the  last  meeting,  was  balloted  for,  and  elected  an  ordi- 
nary member. 

Dr.  Morgan  of  H.  M.  Ship  Fox,  was  named  for  ballot  at  the  next 
meeting  ; — proposed  by  Dr.  Sprenger,  and  seconded  by  the  President. 

The  President  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Couucil  the  following 
reports : 

1st.  Recommending  that  the  offer  of  Pandita  Is'varachandra 
Bidyasagara  to  edit  the  following  Natakas  for  publication  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  be  accepted. 


2d.  Suggesting  that  the  old  stock  of  the  Society’s  Journal  be 
henceforward  sold  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. 


(Ordered  that  these  recommendations  of  the  Council  be  adopted). 

4 A 


1.  Venisanhara. 

2.  Anargharaghava. 

3.  Prosannaraghava. 

4.  Nagananda. 

5.  Lalitamadhava. 

6.  Vidagdhamadhava. 


Nos.  110, 118,  and  123. 
Nos.  123  to  227. 


To  subscribers,  at 
„ Non-ditto,  .. 


Rs.  1 0 0 


1 8 0 
0 12  0 
1 4 0 
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3d.  Bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  the  wishes  of  Lieut. 
Maury  of  the  National  Observatory,  Washington,  as  explained  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  letters  to  Dr.  Buist,  Secretary  to  the  Bom- 
bay Geographical  Society,  through  whom  copies  of  Lieut.  M.’s 
Wind  and  Current  Charts  were  lately  presented  to  the  Society. 

“ I am  very  much  in  want  of  materials  for  my  charts  relating  to 
your  seas — and  this  occurs  to  me.  If  you  can  gain  access  to  any 
number  of  old  log-books,  which  contain  the  direction  of  the  wind  once 
for  every  eight  hours,  and  which  give  daily  the  temperature  of  air  and 
water,  though  this  last  shall  not  be  a sine  qua  non,  I will  pay  for 
abstracts  therefrom  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  the  day,  i.  e.  suppose  the 
copyist  makes  the  abstract  from  the  log  of  a vessel  that  has  been  100 
days  at  sea,  he  will  receive  therefore  £ 2 . 

“ The  tracks  which  I want  on  these  terms  relate  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  only,  calling  that  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  extends  south  from 
Asia  between  Africa  and  New  Holland,  and  which  is  to  the  westward 
of  a line  drawn  from  New  Guinea  to  China.  This  is  the  region  as  to 
which  I am  most  lame  of  materials,  and  for  abstracts  of  which  I will 
agree  to  pay  as  above,  if  you  deem  it  expedient  to  employ  one  or  more 
copyist  on  these  terms.  I have  employed  copyists  at  the  rate  of  2 
cents  per  log,  for  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  a quick  writer  can  easi- 
ly earn  dollars  6,  or  dollars  8 a day.” 

* * * * 

“ I am  very  desirous  to  obtain  some  account  of  the  Infusoria  in  the 
rain-dust ; can  you  not  help  me  to  it  ?” 

Resolved  that  the  Society  offer  to  receive  and  communicate  to  Lieut. 
Maury  any  information  which  may  be  elicited  by  the  publication  of 
the  above  extracts. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

“ I need  hardly  remind  you  that  since  our  last  meeting,  the  Society 
has  sustained  a great  loss  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
and  accomplished  members,  Mr.  Henry  Torrens. 

“ On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we  last  met,  I fully  expected 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  him  hither  with  me  in  the  evening  ; 
you  are  all  probably  aware  that  in  the  course  of  that  very  day  he  was 
brought  to  my  house  dangerously  ill,  and  that  in  less  than  a fortnight 
he  was  numbered  with  the  dead. 
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“ I am  conscious  that  there  are  several  here  present  whose  earlier  and 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Torrens,  and  whose  longer  connec- 
tion with  this  Society,  make  them  more  competent  than  I am,  both  to 
speak  fitly  of  his  brilliant  and  versatile  talents,  and  of  the  particular 
services  which,  in  the  period  of  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  during  which 
he  was  a member  of  it,  he  rendered  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ; 
yet  I cannot  forget  that  even  I had,  for  nearly  seven  years,  the  happi- 
ness of  possessing  his  friendship,  and  of  occasionally  enjoying  his  con- 
versation. Since  his  demise  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  look  over 
some  of  his  note  books  and  unfinished  MSS.,  and  I can  truly  say  that 
that  inspection  has  strengthened  the  impression  which  I previously 
entertained  of  the  wide  and  diversified  range  of  his  knowledge,  and  of 
the  restless  activity  of  his  mind.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  speak  of  his  labours  on  behalf  of  this  Society  ; of  them  each 
of  us  may  say  monumenta  manent,  and  so  long  as  the  pages  of  our 
Journal,  and  the  collections  accumulated  in  our  Museum,  shall  endure, 
monumenta  manebant. 

“ Mr.  Torrens,  as  many  of  you  know,  came  to  this  country  at  an  age 
somewhat  more  advanced  than  that  at  which  the  members  of  his  dis- 
tinguished service  generally  begin  their  career.  lie  had  completed 
a classical  education  at  the  University  of  Oxford  ; he  had  afterwards 
mixed  more  largely  than  most  of  his  standing,  in  general  Society.  lie 
possessed  several  of  the  languages  of  Modern  Europe.  He  was  more 
thau  commonly  conversant  with  the  literature  of  Europe  ; yet  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  in  spite  of  these  manifold  distractions  he  took  kindly 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  In  truth,  the  East  had  many  and  peculiar 
charms  for  his  lively  fancy  and  active  spirit.  Its  languages  (particular- 
ly Arabic  and  the  kindred  tongues),  its  antiquities,  its  history,  its  tradi- 
tion derived  from  ages  when  history  melts  in  fable,  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  its  races — were  all  subjects  of  deep  and  constant  interest 
to  him.  It  is  not  for  me  to  assign  a precise  value  to  his  labour  as  an 
Orientalist.  Those,  however,  if  such  there  be,  who  would  look  at  his 
works  of  this  kind  with  a critical  eye,  and  contrast  them  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  more  profound  and  laborious  scholars,  would  do  well  to 
recollect  that  they  were  the  fruits  of  hours  snatched  from  the  claims 
of  official  life,  and  that  these  various  studies  were  combined  with  the 
cultivation  of  general  literature,  with  researches  into  military  history — 
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fo  the  study  of  which  he  was  attracted  by  the  memory  of  his  distin- 
guished father, — nay  more,  with  devotional  duty  paid  at  the  shrines  of 
the  lighter  Muses,  aud  with  excellence  in  more  than  one  of  the  grace- 
ful arts  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  life. 

“ But  it  is  not  merely  as  one  of  its  most  accomplished  members  that 
Mr.  Torrens  claims  from  the  Society,  the  tribute  of  its  regret.  For 
nearly  six  years  he  served  it  as  Honorary  Secretary.  Now,  in  every  nume- 
rous body  there  must  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  these  differences 
will  beget  opposition,  and  it  may  he  that  some  of  those  who  now  hear 
me,  may  have  heretofore  objected  to  this  or  that  detail  of  Mr.  Torrens’s 
administration.  I think,  however,  that  all,  who  look  but  candidly  upon 
that  portion  of  the  Society’s  history,  will  admit,  that  if  there  were  any 
faults  in  his  administration,  they  were  the  faults  of  a generous  temper, 
which  in  aiming  at  great  ends,  does  not  very  nicely  calculate  the  means, 
and  that  in  all  he  did,  he  was  animated  by  a sincere  and  zealous  desire 
to  maintain  and  extend  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  this  Society. 

“ I find  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  in  1846,  from  the 
Office  of  Secretary,  a general  meeting  of  the  Society  came  to  this  reso- 
lution. 

‘ “ That  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on  the  occasion  of  their  being 
deprived  of  Mr.  Torrens’s  services  as  their  Honorary  Secretary,  do  here- 
by record  their  grateful  sense  of  the  distinguished  zeal  and  ability  with 
which,  for  several  years,  he  has  conducted  the  duties  of  that  office. 
And  as  a testimonial  of  their  respect,  they  further  resolve  to  elect 
Mr.  Torrens  an  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and  they 
solicit  that,  in  this  capacity,  he  will  continue  to  afford  them  his  highly 
valuable  co-operation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  numerous  objects  of 
literary  and  antiquarian  research,  which  he  has  already  pursued  with 
such  eminent  success.”  * 

“ I am  sure  that  none  will,  now  that  he  has  been  taken  from  us,  be 
disposed  to  dissent  from  those  terms  of  praise,  with  which  the  Society 
recognised  the  value  of  his  services  whilst  they  were  yet  recent,  and 
he  yet  alive,  and  certain  I am,  that,  even  if  any  there  be  who  may 
think  that  in  the  warmth  of  friendship  I have  said  anything  which 
their  colder  judgment  cannot  approve,  there  are  none  who  will  dissent 
from  the  more  measured  terms  of  the  resolution,  which  I have  now  the 
honour  to  propose,  which  are  ; — 
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“ That  this  meeting  desires  to  record  its  sense  of  the  loss  which  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Henry  Whit- 
lock Torrens,  Esq.  B.  C.  S.,  who  was  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  an 
accomplished  and  distinguished  member  of  the  Society,  and  whose 
eminent  services  when  holding  the  oftice  of  Honorary  Secretary  were, 
on  his  retirement  from  that  office  in  November,  1846,  especially 
acknowledged  in  the  resolution  then  recorded  by  the  Society.” 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Colvin  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Read  letters — 

1st. — From  Mr.  Beale,  Agra  College,  inclosing  a paper  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  moon  on  the  Weather,  in  continuation  of  Mr.  Middleton’s 
observations  on  the  same  subject,  for  the  year  1852. 

2nd. — From  F.  Skipwith,  Esq.,  Sylhet,  enclosing  a rough  and  imper- 
fect copy  of  an  inscription  on  a stone,  at  a place  called  Laur,  in  Sylhet, 
and  announcing  that  Captain  Cave  intends  ere  long  to  visit  the  spot 
personally,  and  to  communicate  to  the  Society  the  result  of  his  visit. 

3rd. — From  Dr.  Fayrer,  Rangoon,  forwarding  a Meteorological  Re- 
gister kept  at  the  Field  Hospital,  Rangoon,  for  the  month  of  July. 

Subjoined  is  an  extract  from  a private  letter  of  Dr.  F.  to  Mr.  Blyth 
regarding  the  apparatus  exhibited  at  the  July  meeting. 

“ The  instrument  sent  down  to  you  as  for  containing  poison,  is  a 
very  different  thing.  It  is  for  making  fire  by  compressing  the  air 
suddenly.  A piece  of  cotton  being  stuck  on  the  end  of  the  piston, 
it  is  suddenly  forced  down  and  withdrawn  at  the  same  instant.  The 
cotton  comes  out  ignited.  I have  lit  dozens  of  cheroots  with  that  very 
one.  It  is  wonderfully  ingenious  for  a savage  to  have  found  out.  I 
have  seen  a complicated  brass  instrument  in  lecture-rooms  at  home 
that  did  not  do  it  a bit  better.” 

4th. — From  Dr.  Bedford,  sending  an  English  translation,  by  Sub- 
Assistant  Surgeon  Buddinauth  Birmo,  of  a Mugh  system  of  medicine. 
Referred  to  the  Council. 

Reports  having  been  received  from  the  Librarian  and  the  Curator  of 
the  Zoological  Department,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

(Signed)  Welby  Jackson,  V.  P. 

Oct.  6 th,  1852. 
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Library. 

The  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  Library  since  July  last. 

Presented. 

Catalogue  of  the  Stars  near  the  Ecliptic,  observed  at  Markree  during  the 
years  1848,  184.9,  and  1850,  and  whose  places  are  supposed  to  be  hitherto 
unpublished.  Vol.  I.  containing  14,888  stars.  Dublin,  1851.  Presented  by 
order  of  the  British  Government. 

Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  Meteorological  Bungalow  on 
Dodobetta,  8,640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  years  1848 — 50,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  T,  G.  Taylor,  and  of  W.  S.  Jacob.  Madras,  1852, 
4to.  By  the  Madras  Government. 

Rapport  adresso  a M.  Directeur  General  des  Musees  Nationaux,  sur 
l’exploration  scientifique  des  principales  collections  E'gyptiennes  renfirmees 
dans  les  divers  Musees  Publics  de  l’Europe,  par  M.  Emmanuel  de  Rouge. 
Pamphlet. — By  the  Author. 

Abu  '1  Mahasin  ibn  tagri  Bardii  Annales,  quibus  titulus  est 
SyfclaJl  j ydia  iAjLc  Tomi  I.  Partem  priorum,  ediderunt  T.  G.  J. 

Juynbollet  B.  F.  Matithes.  Lugdinii  Batavorum,  1852. — By  the  Curators 
of  the  Academy  of  Leyden. 

Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  August,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Bibidhartha  Sangraha,  No.  9. — By  the  Editor. 

Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office,  Calcutta, 
for  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1852. — By  the  Deputy  Surveyor 
General. 

The  Citizen  newspaper  for  July,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Purnochandrodaya  newspaper  for  July,  1852. — By  the  Editor. 

Exchanged. 

The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  Nos.  21,  22. 

Jamison’s  Journal  for  July,  1852. 

Purchased. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  195. 

Ilalhed’s  Gentoo  Law. 

Annals  and  Magazines  of  Natural  History  for  July,  1852. 

Comptes  Rendus,  Nos.  22 — 25. 

Journal  des  Savants  for  May  and  June,  1852. 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos,  by  Mrs.  Col.  Sabine,  Vol.  III.  p.  2. 

Rajendra'la'l  Mittra. 


Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta,  for  the  Month  of  June , 1852. 
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Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta,  for  the  Month  of  August,  1852 
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